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Special A outributions. 


Ornamental Vines. 
BY JOSIAH HOOPES. 
HESE may be classified into two divisions, 
the one with perennial and woody stems, 
the other consisting of annuals, to be raised 
from seeds every season. 

The first of these is of the greatest impor- 
tance to the landscape gardener, not only in 
producing beautiful effects in the immediate 
vicinity of the buildings, but for thickening 
up masses of foliage on the lawn, and in many 
instances for imparting numerous rich tints 
during the autumn months. 

Among the most rampant growers might 
be mentioned the Wistaria family, a hardy, 
beautiful class of vines of the easiest cultiva- 
tion. The Asiatic species, W. Sinensis, is 
without doubt the most preferable, although 
not so rapidly increased as is our native species, 
W. frutescens. 

The former shows to great advantage when 
trained along the summit of a tall fence, or in 

13 


fact in any situation where it will have suffi- 
cient space to develop its beauty. 

When in bloom, an old specimen, well cared 
for, is about as showy an object as one can 
possibly possess. The long racemes of pale 


| blue pea-shaped flowers are produced in the 


greatest abundance, and the vine is always 
pleasing and graceful in growth. 

Our American species, the Glycine, is not 
so strong a grower, has short, dense racemes 
of purplish flowers, and is very distinct in 
many respects from the above. It is, how- 
ever, well worthy of cultivation. 

The White Chinese Wistaria is a superb 
vine, differing from the species only in color, 
but that is so pure, and so remarkably con- 
spicuous, as to place this variety among the 
indispensable climbers. 

The new double flowering form is said to 
be a great acquisition, having bloomed in this 
country, around Boston, where it is hardy 
and entirely satisfactory. If we may be 
allowed to prophesy a little, we believe this 
variety will prove to be one of the most pop- 
ular vines in our list. A new species from 
Japan has been introduced into our collec- 
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tions under the name of W. multijuga. It Japan, and has given universal satisfaction as 
has not bloomed here as yet, but it is un-' a hardy, beautiful climber. The flowers are 
questionably hardy, and brings a good charac- white, and are produced in great abundance. 
ter for ornament along with it. The species and varieties of this genus are 

There are several other forms of the Wist- almost endless, judging from some of the 
aria genus, but none of sufficient interest to lists of foreign nurserymen, but the foregoing 
recommend. constitute the cream of the collections. 

To describe the Honeysuckles, seems very, The Tecoma, or as some still persist in 
much like introducing an intimate friend, so | classifying it, the Bignonia, or Trumpet 
well are they known to every lover of trees flower, embraces a choice list of vines. The 
and plants, and yet there are a few kinds best is the Asiatic species 7. grandiflora, of 
that are not generally planted, notwithstand- | vigorous growth, with splendid, large blossoms 
ing their decided claim to superiority. of a pale orange color, pendulous from the 

For particular situations we wish nothing tips of the branches. It attaches itself to 
better than the old Red and Yellow Coral; neighboring objects by means of rootlets. A 
they are unique in flower, bright in color, and nearly allied foreign species, the 7. Thun- 
bloom freely. Douglas’ Honeysuckle is very bergi, has deep-green, glossy foliage, and 
showy, with its dark crimson flowers. The flowers similar to the above. Our native 
old Belgian Monthly, with its exceedingly | vine, T. radicans is valuable for covering un- 
fragrant blossoms, should be planted in situa- | sightly objects—the flowers funnel-formed, 
tions where the foliage is not likely to be scarlet, and very showy. There are numerous 
disfigured with mildew. We have nothing varieties from the last named species, all 
better to take its place. The old Evergreen, | pretty, but not sufficiently distinct. 
too, is excellent for covering extensive trellis; The Bignoniu proper has but one repre- 
work, and, in fact, it must have plenty of room, | sentative here, the B.capreolata. It climbs 
for a tangled mass of twigs and foliage is the by means of tendrils, and produces bright 
reverse of ornamental. The old-fashioned | orange-colored blossoms. It is a native of 
English Wceodbine is pretty and deliciously | the Southern States, but will succeed as fur 
fragrant, but then it blooms but once, and is north as Pennsylvania. 
superseded by better kinds. The New Japan| One of the choicest of all hardy climbers 
Evergreen Honeysuckle (Lonicera brachy-| is the somewhat recent introduction from 
poda) is valuable for its strong growth and | Japan—the Akebia quinata. Its growth is 
numerous pale, sweet-scented flowers. Its |reasonably rapid; the foliage arranged in 
variety, the Golden-veined (aurea-reticulata), | fives, and very neat and pretty; the flowers 
has proven to be one of the most popular of | in clusters, purple in color, and pleasantly 
its class, as it is used for several purposes in | fragrant. For twining about the trellis work 
landscape gardening. It is a rampant grower | of a portico, or over a small cottage front, it 
when once fully established, and in conse- | has no superior. 
quence is useful for covering large buildings,| Well, what about covering a large surface ? 
etc., and yet it forms a capital plant for vases | is the frequent inquiry of novices who are 
or for edging flower beds on the lawn. | about starting new places. We answer, there 

We once noticed a building covered with is nothing surpasses the American Ivy (An- 
this vine in company with the American Ivy, | pelopsis quinquefolia) for the purpose. 
just as the autumnal tints were fully develop-| All summer long it presents a perfect mass 
ed—the golden tints of theformer, and the brill- | of green verdure, changing in autumn to the 
iant crimson of the latter contrasted so charm- | most brilliant tint of crimson. Indeed it 
ingly, that we doubt if a finer effect could be | leads the list of gorgeous colored leaves: and 
produced. | then, too, it is so hardy, and grows so rapidly, 

Lonicera Halliana is a new species from | that no rival has a chance in the race for 
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superiority. A. Veitchii is a recent introdue- 
tion, which promises to be exceedingly popu- 
lar. The foliage is small and neat, and 
presents the same beautiful color in the au- 
tumn as the above. 

One of the finest specimens in this country, 
perhaps, is to be found in the celebrated collec- 
tion of H. H. Hunnewell, Esq., at Wellesley, 
near Boston. where this plant completely 
covers the Lodge at the entrance gate with its 
pleasing foliage. It is also a capital plant for 
vases and hanging-baskets, the small size of 
the foliage and slender twigs making it very 
appropriate. 

There is a native vine not often found in our 
collections, which is exceedingly ornamental 
when in fruit—we allude to the Staff-Tree or 
Climbing Bitter Sweet (Celastrus scandens). 
In the autumn the plant is abundantly supplied 
with orange-colored pods, which split open and 
show the scarlet coated seeds within. 

The Grecian Silk Vine (Periploca Greeca) 
is a valuable climber, reaching to the tops of 
tall trees when it is allowed to grow at will. 
The flowers are small, brownish-purple, and 
arranged in loose clusters. 

The common ivy (Hedera) is too well 
known and appreciated to need any descrip- 
tion in this cursory list of vines, but if any | 
additional testimony as to its worth be needed, 
then we are ready to add our experience in 
its favor. Some prejudiced gardeners have 
stated that it ruins the walls to which it clings, 
by causing excessive dampness and consequent 
decay. If this be so, some buildings over a 
century old are examples of very slow decay ; 
for we know of ivy-covered walls that, to all 
appearances, will last another century, just as | 
readily as they have stood the past one 
hundred years. The varieties of this genus, 
and species as well, are so exceedingly numer- 
ous, that Shirley Hibberd has considered | 
them worthy of a volume to themselves. | 
The larger portion of the variegated forms are | 
not suited to our climate, but they are handsome 
plants for filling vases, baskets, ete. They | 
are fond of the shade and moisture, therefore | 
the south side of a building is the poorest | 
position to plant them, | 
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Among old-time flowers, the Jessamine 
holds a prominent place. What a pity the 
vine is not more hardy in some of the species, 
especially J. officinalis—the common White 
Jessamine of gardens. At the South nothing 
can surpass the exquisite perfume of its 
blossoms, nor the pure white color for bouquet 
purposes. When fully sheltered, it succeeds 
pretty well as far north as Philadelphia and 
New York, but an unusually severe winter 
destroys the entire top. Of late years we 
have introduced a variety with beautiful 
variegated foliage, the markings being white, 
yellow, and pink; and strange to say this 
foliage never seems to burn with the sun, but 
if there is any change when fully exposed, the 
tints are really intensified in depth. It blooms 
freely, and retains its agreeable odor. Who- 
ever has once possessed a specimen of the 
Naked-flowering Jessamine (J. nudiflorum), 
we presume would not like to be without it 
ever after. It is really the “harbinger of 
spring,” only needing a warm day to put 
forth its golden yellow blossoms, mostly before 
winter has past. It is destitute of the fra- 
grance of the above, but then its welcome 
presence so very early, makes it exceedingly 
desirable. 

The Shrubby Jessamine (J. fruticans) is 
not very conspicuous, neither is it a climber, 
but its long, slender stems are well suited for 
training against a wall, and then its pretty 
yellow little flowers show to good advan- 
tage. 

We desire to call attention to another 
native vine which is especially valuable for 
its golden yellow foliage in the autumn, the 
Green-briar (Smilax rotundifolia) In a 
clump of crimson foliaged shrubs it is very 
appropriate. During summer the leaves are 
very glossy, and the bright green bark and 
bluish-black berries are quite ornamental. 

Having already given our views on .the 
Clematis in the late number of Tue Hortt- 
CULTURIST, it is unnecessary to reiterate 
them now, but we trust that every lover of 
flowers will endeavor to find some choice spot 
where one or more can gladden the eye by 
their exceeding loveliness. 
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Greenhouse for July. 
Watering.—tThe weather at this season is 
usually too hot for enjoyment under a glass 
roof, and most of the plants being outside, 
there is little to be done in this department 
excepting watering temporary occupants ; such 
plants as Coleus and Caladiums requiring a 
very liberal supply wjth an occasional water- 
ing with liquid manure when the pots are filled 
with roots, and a liberal application of the 
hose or syringe to every part morning and 
evening of bright days. If this is neglected, 


such plants as climbers on roofs will get | 


smothered with insects and dust. 

Late Camellias will be now best out-of- 
doors in a shady place. These plants, with 
others, removed out earlier in the season, will 
require strict attention to watering, a good 
application of the hose over the foliage at 
frequent intervals being of great service in 


we do not recommend an indiscriminate water- 
ing to the soil of large plants with the hose. 
In this case some get more than required and 
many do not get enough, the surface only 
being moistened while the ball of roots is 
often dust dry, which often is the cause of 
sudden death in such plants as Heaths and 
Azaleas, and dropping of the buds of Camellias. 

Climbers on roof should now be in full 
beauty. No warm greenhouse should be with- 
out a good plant of Stephanotis floribunda. 
This plant is in full beauty during June and 
July. We have a plant which is planted in 
a small bed and trained to wires near the 
glass roof of a warm house ; it has hundreds 
of bunches of its beautiful white, sweet- 
scented flowers, than which nothing is more 
lovely either for wedding bouquets or funeral 
wreaths. We feel much surprised to see 
this beautiful plant is not more cultivated in 
this country. All our lady visitors are 
charmed with it when in full flower, and it 
is very easily grown, requiring abundance of 
water when growing, and very little during 





the winter. The flower being produced on the 
young wood it requires liberal pruning during 


_ | the winter, and a bunch of flowers will show 
_ with each pair of leaves. 


Passiflora princesse is a capital com- 
panion to the Stephanotis, and it has the 
additional charm of flowering all the year 
round. Its beautiful racemes of scarlet flowers 
are very useful to cut for hanging around tall 
vases of cut flowers for rooms and churches ; 
we use them during the winter for Plymouth 
Church. 

Taucsonia Buchanani is another fine 
climber, but it requires a large house ; it be- 
ing @ very rampant grower would soon over- 
grow everything else in a small house, but the 
flowers are of the most magnificent scarlet, 
more of the color of Poinsettia bracts than any 
flower I have ever seen. This plant sends 


out a single flower from the bare of each leaf, 


so that it is continually in flower. 
Thunbergia Harrisii should be pruned 
in and thoroughly cleaned to induce a free 


| growth for flowering next winter. 
keeping plants clean and free from dust, but | 


Double White Primula if not planted 
out of pots in a frame, will require shaking 
out from old soil and repotting into smaller 
pots in good, free, sweet soil, and be placed 
in'a shady frame to be kept rather close in 
the day, but with plenty of air during the 
night. These plants do not like free water- 
ing over the foliage ; the leaves, and often the 
heart of the plant will rot off during our hot 
summer. The plants make but little progress, 
but as the nights become longer and cooler, 
they make rapid growth. 

Poinsettias will require potting into the 
pots they are intended to flower in. Tops of 
young shoots put into small pots and rooted 
in a close frame, will make nice little plants 


| for decoration of rooms or for front row in 
greenhouse. If these plants are not placed 
| out-of-doors, give them a good, light position 


with plenty of ventilation, but we prefer these 
plants outside during the hot months, if con- 
venient. 

Aucubas.—Most of our readers are ac- 
quainted with the spotted-leaved variety 
which is frequently seen as a decorative plant 
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outside during summer and for rooms about 
Christmas; it is one of the most common 
plants seen in the squares and gardens of | 
London, being about the only evergreen | 
which can live in the city smoke. This plant 
is also quite hardy in England, at least it 
is only injured in such a winter as 60 and | 
‘61, when many of the native trees were 
killed. It is only of late years that the full 
beauty of this plant was developed by the 
introduction of the niale variety; by planting 
this in proximity to the original plants, which 
were all females, the plants fruited, and 
were covered with its beautiful coral-colored 
berries ; this was a great improvement to the 
English shrubberies, but as the plant is not 
hardy in this country, is no use for permanent 
decoration outside here, but for winter green- 
house decoration it is a charming plant, and 
after the berries are set, it can be turned 
In the form 
of a standard, three or four feet in height, it 
is very beautiful and covered with its bright 
red fruit was much admired by all our 
visitors in the winter. A few standard round- 
headed plants are always an improvement to 
the furnishing of a greenhouse, either in fruits 
or flowers, and when better known, this plant 
will be as generally grown in this country as 
it is in Europe. 

Epiphyllum both in baskets and pots 
should be kept in full sun in the greenhouse 
to induce a free growth for winter flowering. 
These are essentially amateur plants, not 
suffering so readily as many others if neg- 
lected for a time for water, and few plants 
make so much show in the winter with so 
little trouble. 

Othonna crassifolia is a plant which | 
increases better ac- 


outside for the summer grower. 


in our estimation on 
quaintance. 


and flowers all the year. 


Some may object 
to the yellow color of the flowers, but we 
consider a few yellow flowers indispensable in 
general decoration, although we would not | 
go the length of advocating the use of Alla- | 
manda Schotti flowers in hand bouquets, | 
which a disappointed exhibitor once did at a 


| 
It is an admirable basket plant, 


flower show at which we acted as a judge. | 
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Winter Flowering Begonias will re- 
quire shifting into larger pots as soon as 
small pots are well filled with roots, and the 
tall growing varieties should have stakes and 
a few ties to prevent them falling into each 
other. The foliage varieties, if large plants 
are required, should have good soil and an 
occasional watering with manure water when 
the pots are well filled with roots. To bring 
out the color well in the foliage of these 
varieties, the plants require shade and a 
moderate close house. These plants grow 
very well planted partially under the shade 
of stage and also among ferns, when shade is 
necessary for the other plants, although we 
have seen some fair results with foliage begonias 
planted outside in a shady position; but these 
plants should not be watered over the foliage, 
it frequently causes the leaves to rot off and 
also to decay in spots, which spoils the beauty 
of the plants. 

Dirty Flower Pots should be looked up 
at this season; many are unoccupied and 
should be washed on wet days or other spare 
time, and placed away in the various sizes to 
be ready for use when required in the autumn. 
The pot bill is always a very serious item in 
the expenses of a large garden, for with the 
best care a number is continually broken, 
especially when, as often is the case, the pots 
and pans are thrown in a heap in some 
corner when empty, so that every time one is 
required a portion of the heap has to be 
sorted gver to find the size required. We do 


| not advocate stowing away under stages in 


greenhouses if there is any other place at 


| liberty, the pots being about as ornamental 
as a collection of old boots and shoes would 


be in the same place ; but if it is necessary to 
store under stages, first wash them thoroughly 
and place them away tidy in the various sizes, 
where they are not specially unsightly. 
Shade.—P ants under glass generally will 
require shade of some kind during the hottest 
part of the year. Whena whole house requires 
shade it is best to have coarse canvas tacked 
on rollers to run up and down as required, 
but when a part only is shaded, we find noth- 
ing better than thin lime-wash brushed on the 
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glass outside; it can be removed at pleasure, | 
and the rain will wash it away by autumn. 


Climbers. 


F unprovided with climbers for roof of | 

greenhouse, do not omit to plant a few; a | 
moderate amount of shade is an advantage to 
the plants grown below, if utility as well as 
ornament is required. There is no objection 
to training a few European varieties of grape 
vine on the roof; but if this is done, there 
must be provision made for training them out- 
side to be protected during the winter, for the 
temperature required to grow flowers will con- 
tinue the vines in growth, so the only crop 
grown will be leaves and insects, if there 
should be any of the latter in the house. In 
old-fashioned places, in England, there were 
frequently double side lights to fit the front 
of the houses, and the grape vines were turned 
down and wintered safely between the two 
lights ; in other cases, the vines were simply 
turned outside and covered with boards or 
straw; but this was a very unsatisfactory plan, 
the vines being out of sight; and when un- 
covered, in spring, it was often found that 
rats and mice had taken lodgings in the same 
place and barked some or all the vines and 
rendered them useless. To those requiring | 
vines from a distance, winter is the best time | 
to purchase them, for at that season being at 
rest, they can be packed in a small space and | 
travel without injury, but when in foliage, | 
although grown in pots, the leaves are tender | 
and easily injured. 

In a warm greenhouse, that is, a house in 
which the temperature does not fall below 
50 deg., plant Passifora Princesse ; this 
plant flowers all the year, and the rich raceme | 
of scarlet flowers are very useful cut for large | 
vases of flowers; this plant grows best in a | 
mixture of peat and loam, and requires a | 
large quantity of water; if allowed to get | 
very dry, the flower buds drop off without | 
opening. 

Thunbergia Harissi is another valuable | 
plant for the above temperature and same | 
treatment. A plant put out last spring now 


| 


from October till February. 


covers a roof space of about 200 square feet, 
and it is at the present time completely coy- 
ered with its beautiful lavender-colored flow- 
ers, in some instances as many as thirty flowers 
in a bunch. 

coniensatenateliypsasnaseenetan 

Delphinium Sinensis flore pleno.— 
The Double-flowered Chinese Larkspur is spe- 
cially referred to by a correspondent of the 
(Irish) Gardener’s Record, who says: 

“A bed of it during the past summer was 
one of the most beautiful objects imaginable, 
as if a patch of purer and deeper ether than 
the far-fumed Italian skies can boast, were 
transferred to earth awhile. It is perfectly 
unaccountable why this plant is not more ex- 
tensively grown, as it is perfectly hardy, and 
its cultivation of the easiest. It is a true her- 
baceous perennial, and may be readily in- 
creased in the spring by division; or cuttings 
taken off when the shoots are but a few inches 
high will root freely. It also comes very 
freely from seed, which should be sown in 
boxes or pans, and kept in a cold pit or frame 
during the winter. In procuring seed, be 
careful that the true variety is obtained, and 


| that it has none of the ‘candelabrum’ strain 


in it. The height of the double-flowered Del- 
phinium is usually from 9 to 12 inches.” 
Fuchsia syringejlora is strongly re- 
commended by the Revue Horticole as a fine 
decorative and market plant. It is of vigor- 
ous habit, attaining 6 feet or 7 feet in height, 
with sub-elliptic leaves, from 5 inches to 6 
inches in length, and very numerous flowers 
of a beautiful soft, rosy tint, arranged in a 
paniculate bunch, which recalls the inflores- 
cence of the Lilac. F. syringaflura flowers 
The culture is 
most easy. To have fine plants, it is -recom- 
mended to plant them out in prepared soil 
early in the season; to pinch in freely, so as 
to abtain well-furnished plants, the last pinch- 
ing taking place in July or Augast; and on 
the approach of frost to take up the plants, 
pot them, and place them in a greenhouse, 
where they will flower about the time stated. 
| Begonias for Baskets.—Begonias gen- 
| erally recommend themselves to the cultivator 





for several reasons: They are readily propa- 
gated by division, while cuttings of the stem 
or leaves root freely in a slight bottom-heat ; 
they are moreover easily grown, dre profuse 
flowerers, and their flowers and sprays come 


in very useful for cutting, especially as one or | 


two of the species are perpetual bloomers. 

B. Dregei, when well grown, is one of the 
prettiest of decorative plants. B. weltoniensis 
is still more showy. The scarlet-flowered B. 
fuchsioides and the large rosy-flowered B. 
nitida flower all the year round, if trained up 
the wall of a warm, sunny conservatory or 
greenhouse. 

A Begonia in a hanging basket looks like a 


fish in water, 7. e., quite at home. If the foli- 


age is colored or variegated, its tints look | 


richer when seen between the eye and the 
light, while some of the dwarf and scarlet 
species make the most elegant of basket plants. 

As to the kinds most suitable for basket 
work, nearly all may be used, except the very 
tallest growers ; and the best way is to begin 


with small plants, rooted cuttings in fact, | 


which can then be trained as required. B. 
fuchsioides, B. hybrida multiflora, B. insig- 
nis, B. Daviesii, B. foliosa, B. Dregei, B. 
Saundersii, B. Ledeni, and numerous sub- 
varieties, are all good, while all the orna- 
mental-leaved varieties look better in baskets 
than elsewhere.—Garden. 


Salvia gesnereflora is mentioned by the | 


Florist as one of the finest of decorative plants 
for the conservatory during the winter and 
spring months. 
Columbian seeds, and large bushes of it, more 
than three feet high, were grown in that estab- 


lishment, and were a blaze of scarlet from No- | 


vember till April. As a species it is allied to 
S. fulgens (cardinalis), but S. gesnereflora 
flowers through the autumn and winter, and 
holds its flowers well, while S. fulgens is a 
summer species, and the blossoms soon fall. 
It is oné of the very best of the Salvias for 
decorative purposes during the winter period. 

Cissus Discolor,—When this old and 
well-known climber is well grown, there is 
The soil 
should be a combination of sandy peat and 


none that surpasses it in beauty. 
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strong, fibrous loam, with well decomposed 
hot-bed and old cow-dung, and silver sand. 
Being a very rapid grower, it requires a rich 
soil. It also requires shading, otherwise the 
rich coloring will fade quickly. It loves plenty 
of atmospheric moisture. Care must also be 


|taken not to syringe the foliage; wherever 
| water falls, it spoils the metallic luster. I have 


grown it in several ways—on a flat trellis and 
on a wire balloon; either way it is very beau- 
tiful. I have also grown it trained up with 
Thunbergia Harrisii; the lovely blue flowers 
of the latter, intermixed with the Czssus dis- 


| color, had a charming effect.—Journal of Hor- 


ticulture. 

The Coming Rose.—Of the Baron Von 
Moltke Rose, English gardeners of good 
authority say, that it is vigorous, a free 
bloomer, foliage ample, shape excellent, the 
most scarlet of any rose raised. And it has 
one charm, wanting in so many new roses—it 
is deliciously fragrant. 

New Bedding Plants.— TJ am inclined 
to think very highly of Lobelia Mazarine 
Blue. Ina mass, and at a distance, it has a 
more true-blue effect (and what commenda- 


| tion can be higher than this) than any other 


summer bedding plant I am acquainted with. 
Myosotis Empress Elizabeth will, I 
think, prove an acquisition. It remained in 
bloom with me last year the whole season. 
Tropaeolum Cooperi still maintains the 
high character stamped upon it by Mr. D. 


| Thompson, and resists frost better than most 
It was raised at Lyon, from 


kinds. 

Celosia Huttoni bedded beautifully, and 
was very distinct in shape and growth.— 
Journal of Horticulture. 

A high-priced Plant.—At an auction 
sale of plants in Southgate, England, a fine 


| plant of the Cocos Weddeliana (8 feet by 7), 


sold for $145, and highest of the high, “An- 
thurium Scherzerianum,” one of the original 
plants, and the finest specimen with the 
highest colored flowers in existence, for $330. 

Best Roses under Glass,—S. Reynolds 
Hole says, ‘‘ My best are the Maréchal, Mar- 
quise de Castellane, La France, Mdlle. Eu- 


| genie Verdier, Francois Michelon, Paul Neron. 
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The Aleasure Abrouul. 


Evergreens, Novelties and 
Dwarfs. | 


Report of T. C. Maxwell, of Geneva, to Western | 
New York Horticultural Society. | 





, , ‘ ti 
pyramids of gold,” and we are told that in 


France is found a Birch with leaves as purple 
as the Purple Beech, and we hear in one 
direction of a Dwarf Weeping Spruce, and 
in another of an Upright Larch, and in 
another of a Variegated Spruce, and a Golden 
Arbor Vite, and of various other sports, some 


ROBABLY never before was there a | of which we can but hope will prove valuable 


time when so many intelligent men were | 


so deeply interested in the cultivation and | 
development of Ornamental Trees and Plants | 
—when this interest was so wide spread— | 
when so many men were looking for “‘ Sports | 
of Nature,” and striving by the best modes of 
culture, to produce such novelties as will | 
interest the great army of Nurserymen and 
the immensely greater number of Amateurs, | 
and it is the opinion of the writer that all who 
have, or will give this subject unprejudiced 
thought, will concede that these efforts are 
not without reasonable and encouraging re- 
sults—the horticultural world moves. 

It is true that some of these new things at 
first appear to some as deformities, unsightly 
and unworthy of a place in good collections, 
and so are hastily condemned, yet when we | 
become acquainted with their peculiarities and 
see them used by men of skill and taste, we 
can but see that they will add greatly to the 
interest and beauty of the picture we make 
about our dwellings and in our parks and | 
cemeteries. 

On Mt. Hounes, Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, is 
found a sport from our well known Hemlock. 
The species we all know is remarkably 
graceful and beautiful, lofty and grand, but 
this sport grows down as persistently as the 
Kilmarnock Willow—a real deformity, and 
yet on Mr. Sargent’s lawn it is one of the | 
most interesting and ornamental plants in his | 





acquisitions. The numerous variations in 
form of growth, shape and color of leaf, are 
adding largely to our list of choice valuable 
trees and plants, for ornament. 

We are getting variegations of leaf, yellow 


and white, in nearly all our ornamental trees 


and shrubs, both evergreen and deciduous, 
and a few cases of tri-colors. Some of these 
sports are very beautiful, and yet they appear 
to many persons who only give them a pass- 
ing glance, as sickly specimens, only fit to be 
thrown away, and in this careless way, no 


doubt, many valuable things have been lost, 


but the time has come when anything re- 
markabls in shape of tree, shape or color of 
foliage, should have a careful trial, and if 


| found worthy, propagated and disseminated. 


The word “evergreen” in many minds is 
so associated with the green of our old Balsam 
Fir and Norway Spruce, that they will 
scarcely accept as an evergreen any variation 
from the color of these well known trees, but 
if they will examine the best catalogues of 
this country as well as Europe, or what is 
worth a hundred times more, examine a good 
collection of trees and plants, they will be 
interested to notice the many beautiful hues 
of green evergreens—the white evergreens, 
some spotted with white foliage all through 


| the plant, and others white only on the ends 


of the branches—the blue or glaucous ever- 
greens, some of which are exceedingly beauti- 


entire collection—“a thing of beauty,” with | ful—the yellow evergreens, some yellow all 
which scarcely another tree or plant on these | through the tree, and others only on the ends 
most beautiful grounds or in all the land can | of the branchlets of the current year’s growth, 
cympare, /and in some varieties this yellow and white 

In England, a nurseryman is sending out | foliage is sound and hardy—the white will 
a Juniper, “hardy as an Oak,” of a beautiful | probably prove more liable to burn in the sum- 
golden yellow through and through. He | mer than the yellow. Perhaps it will not be 
says ‘“‘we may a few years hence see our | out of place right here to say, that I think the 
lawns and pleasure grounds adorned with | best way to bring out the greatest beauty in 





these variegated evergreens is to give them a 
good place where they will make a reasonable | 
growth every year, and then clzp them in | 
regularly, so as to get a full supply of new 
branchlets all over the plant, just where we 
want them. 

In this country where we see so many 
small sized yards and lawns—so many con- 
taining less than an acre of ground, I think | 
our best dwarf evergreens are worthy of a 
thousand times more attention than they have 
heretofore received. It seems but a very 
few days since I planted near my front door 
a beautiful Austrian Pine—it was very 
beautiful, and though some distance from the 
street, many times we have seen people stop 
and look at it, and come into the yard and 
walk around it, but now it is so large it ob- 
structs the view, detracts from the appear- 
ance of my house, looks out of place and must 
be cut down. If I had planted a handsome | 
Dwarf instead, and placed the Pine some 
distance from the house, 1 might have saved 
the tree, and added largely to the beauty of | 
my place. 

We do not want our houses overgrown with 
trees—we must have the sunshine about them. 
Neither do we want large trees only standing 
about us as so many stiff sentinels. The 
beauty of many a nice little home is spoiled 
by large trees. It is the opinion of the | 
writer that we should plant our larger trees | 
some distance from the house, if possible— 
on small places near the outskirts of the lot, 
and then how beautiful and effective the | 
dwarfs inside, and then the open clean lawn, | 
in the whole plan using care to produce 
variety without regularity. For groups near 
walks and drives and near the edge of the 
lawn, nothing can be more interesting or 
effective than these fancy and dwarf ever- 
greens. It is an encouraging fact that, in 
different parts of our country may be found 
men of wealth and taste, who are collecting 
on their own private grounds all the varieties 
of evergreens that can be found, and so well 
are they pleased with their efforts and 
specimens, that others are following the ex- 
ample. 
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The list of fancy and dwarf evergreens is 
a very interesting one, and contains a good 
variety of form and color, and gives the 
planter a wide range for selection in forming 
his combinations and contrasts. 

I will name a few of the choice hardy sorts, 
beginning with the old neglected, but best of 
all the Spruces, the 

Abies alba—The White Spruce makes a 
medium size tree, is moderate in its annual 
growth, and has the most beautiful silvery 
grey foliage and a compact conical form. It 
is a tree that will inspire new love and 
admiration every year. The Black Spruce, 
sometimes sold for the White, is unworthy of 
cultivation as an ornamental tree. 

Abies alba glauca—This variety of our 
White Spruce has very marked silvery glau- 
cous foliage—makes a small tree and is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful—a perfect gem. 

Abics ercelsa conica—A very handsome 


| dwarf—erect, compact and regular in form— 


a very neat, cheerful little Spruce. 
Abies excelsa pyramidalis—As its name 


| indicates, this is a beautiful dwarf pyramid. 


Abies excelsa parviformis—This Spruce 
is quite dwarf in its habit and has its branches 
more horizontal than conica—is exceedingly 
slow in growth and is one of the most interest- 


| ing of its class. 


Abies excelsa pumila— A very dwarf 
variety, seldom growing above two feet high, 
with dark foliage and with distinct bushes 


| and close habit. 


Abies excelsa pigmea—This is a very 
small dwarf, only growing one foot high— 
quite curious. 

Abies excelsa pendula—The branches of 
this variety are as pendant as those of the 
Kilmarnock Willow—with a little care in 
training it, makes an interesting, elegant tree. 

Abies canadensis nana—This is a very 
dwarf variety of our common Hemlock, and 
is compact and beautiful. 

Picea pichta—This Siberian Silver Fir is 
a medium sized tree, thick with rich dark 
foliage, which it does not lose like our Balsam 
Fir, and is “hardy as an Oak.” One of the 


best. 
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Picea Hudsonica—The Hudson Bay Silver 
Fir is a very dwarf and interesting variety, 
growing only about three feet high—one of 
the best dwarts. 

Picea pectinata pendula— A weeping 
‘variety of the European Silver Fir—with 
a little care in training, it is very ornamental. 

Pinus cembra—This Pine is of slow 
growth; makes a handsome conical small 
tree; erect and regularly branched, and has 
three ribbed leaves, green and white, giving | 
it a beautiful plume-like appearance ; it is | 
worthy of a place in the best collections. 

Pinus Mugho—A small shrub, with nu- 


| 
© | 
merous branches and short leaves, forming a 


dense mass of wood and foliage and perfectly 
hardy. These two Pines are not new, of 
course, but I think worthy of more attention. | 

Juniperus Sinensis—The Chinese Juniper 
is but little known in this country, many | 





nurserymen even being unacquainted with it ; 
it is perfectly hardy. If it stands in a rich 
place and is inclined to grow too fast and | 
loose, it should be pinched, when it will make 
a compact, conical shrub, bright and beautiful 
—one of the most ornamental in attraction. 

Juniperus Sinensis variegata—This is 
like the preceding, except its beautiful green 
is interspersed with branchlets of white. 

Juniperus Japonica aurea—This is a close- 
growing, fine-leaved variety, with the top of | 
the plant beautifully golden; very attractive | 
in the summer, but browns somewhat with 
the frosts of autumn and winter. 

Juniperus Sabina variegata—This variety | 
of the Savin Juniper has foliage spotted with | 
white and yellow, and is distinct and hardy. | 

Juniperus Virginiana glauca—The light | 
glaucous color of this tree is very pleasing and | 
ornamental. If you wish for a dense dwarf | 
specimen, clip in the tops of the branches. 

Juniperus Virginiana variegata—This is 
another variety of the Red Cedar, with the 
foliage distinctly marked with yellow—per- 
fectly hardy. 

Juniperus Virginiana pendula —The 
Weeping Red Cedar has graceful, drooping, 
slender branchlets, and is a desirable addition | 
to our Weeping Evergreens. 


In the long list of Arbor Vitees, we have 


‘Some few very handsome dwarfs. They 
| brown some in the winter, it is true, but is it 


not pleasant to see them brighten up in the 
spring? You sometimes get on a long, sad 
face, but before your true friends condemn 
you, cheerfulness comes again. 

Thuja dumosa—A real Dwarf Arbor Vite, 
growing only about three feet high, with 


| short flat branchlets, of a peculiarly beautiful 


green in the summer ; browns in winter. 
Thuja cristata—A dwarf, compact, curious 
novelty—a really interesting addition to this 
class of Dwarf Arbor Vites. 
Thuja nana (Hooper’s Dwarf.) —This 
beautiful dwarf originated with the dis- 


| tinguished nurseryman whose name it bears. 


It is very compact and bright—one of the 
best. 

Thuja Vervaeneana—A very pretty and 
distinct variety, with slender branches and a 
beautiful golden color. 

Thuja pendula—The Weeping Arbor 
Vitze, like all the Weeping Evergreens, needs 
a little care and skill in its management, 


| when it makes a very satisfactory appearance. 


Thuja pyramidalis—This variety is re- 
markably upright and compact, forming a 
slender pillar of green; it is quite desirable 
and attractive. 

Taxus adpressa stricta—This is another 
| erect, compact evergreen; has dark, glossy, 
green leaves, and is without doubt, one of the 
| most hardy of its species. 

Jaxus Canadensis variegata—This is a 
| variety of our American Yew, with foliage 
| handsomely striped with yellow. With a 
little annual clipping, it will form a very com- 
| pact bush, and present a very cheerful appear- 
ance. 

Taxus Washingtonii—Of this plant, 
Messrs. Hoopes Brothers & Thomas say, “A 
rare novelty, of quite vigorous growth, very 
beautifully variegated, with deep golden 
yellow spots and stripes.” I am very much 
pleased with the small plants we received 
about a year ago. 

Some of the Biotas and Retinosporas, are 


| wonderfully beautiful, but the fear that they 
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are not sufficiently hardy, deters me from any | 


definite description. 

Those who are interested in Evergreens, | 
and can afford it, should give the best of 
them a trial, protecting with evergreen boughs 
during winter. Some of the sorts may prove 
valuable. 

——— 

A New Evergreen.—It is always a 
pleasure to record an addition to our list of 
really hardy new plants; and especially so, 
when they are very beautiful and desirable in 
all respects. We now urge the claims of a 
new evergreen from Japan, which as yet, has 
no common name, but which is called by 
botanists, Retintspora obtusa. For the past 
five years—two of which have been more try- 
ing to our hardy plants than any within the 
recollection of our oldest horticulturists—this 
lovely tree has succeeded equally as well as 
the Norway spruce. It grows rapidly and 
forms a very graceful tree, with drooping, 
silvery-green branchlets ; and appears equally 
indifferent to the extremes of heat and cold. 
So far as we have been able to judge, it is 
not affected by any particular soil or situation, 
but succeeds well wherever placed. So many 
of the newer evergreens have been injured of 
late years that our horticulturists have been 
about ready to give up the whole family in 
despair, as too fickle for this climate; but we 
think a fair test with this charming plant will 
assure them that one, at least, will prove 
desirable-—NV. Y. Tribune. 

Lawn Trees.—The Country Gentleman 
(Eng.) in discussing lawn trees, says that in 
small places of two acres or less, growers 
should avoid all trees that litter leaves, 
nuts. flowers and other cast-off garments which 
become scattered over lawns and flower beds 


August; then September brings down the 
prickly husks, which tumble about to the dis- 
comfort of feet incased in thin shoes, or the 
‘* sit-down ” of the lounger in the shade. 

A deciduous tree that will drop its leaves 
all at one time, is far preferable to one that 
keeps up a continual scattering through the 
season. There are several species of Oaks 
which belong to the latter class, and for this 
reason are well worthy the attention of all 
villa gardeners. 

A Mammoth 
spring there flowered in the grounds at Court- 
maccherry, near Bandon in Ireland, a fine 


Rhododendron.—This 


plant of Rhododendron cinnamomeum, bear- 
ing 130 trusses of flowers, and each truss 
containing on an average 18 flowers. Total, 
2,340 flowers. 

The Purple-Leaf Birch.—Ed. Andrie 
writes to L’I/lustration Horticole that while 
at the Horticultural Exhibition at Orleans, 
he saw some forty plants of a beautiful 
variety of the common white birch of Europe, 
the leaves of which were completely purple or 
purple-black, like the purple-leaf beech. 
Noticing the peculiarity in the color of the 
foliage, he took cions from it and grafted 
them upon the young stocks of the common 
birch, so that now he has some sixty plants of 
He thinks this 
new leaf-color in the birch will prove to be 
a great acquisition, and that it succeeds in 


one and two years of age. 


the poorest soils, at the same time preserving 
all the strength and rural beauty of the 
original type. 

Lilae Dr. Lindley.—This is by far the 
best addition which has been made of late 
years to our hardy forcing shrubs. Here we 
have a sort that will, in a short time, super- 
sede the French production in the way of 


to the disgust of the owner of a well-kept gar- | White Lilac, since it sets its buds as small 


den. 


the kinds of trees adjacent to the garden, as | plants are large before fit for forcing. 


Of course, it depends somewhat upon | plants and opens freely, while the French 


We 


some, like the Chestnut, are constantly con- | have some plants 18 inches high, with a dozen 


tributing something in the way of litter during | clusters of bloom, and if forced in a shady 
the entire summer. First, the long catkins, | house, it comes a good white. When it is 
like huge yellow worms, are scattered over | more plentiful and the plant gets up to, say 
walks, out-buildings, and lawns, followed by | 3 feet or so in height, there will be no more 
more or less early ripening leaves in July and | showy plant for a greenhouse.” —The Florist. 
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The Slower Ajarilen, | 


Flower Garden for July. 








herbaceous borders, for usually at this season 
the weeds progress faster than the plants; 
keep edgings and hedges cut into shape ; this 
is best done, when possible, just previous to a 
| shower; there is then less risk of its looking 


F any plants are not very strong and well 
established, there will probably be some | 
blanks to fill up, which should be done at 
once from a few plants reserved for that | 
purpose ; and bedding plants generally should 


brown and burnt with the sun. 

We find the variegated Japan honeysuckle 
one of the most useful plants for a dwarf 
edging to beds and walks, and its beautiful 
variegated foliage is very pleasing; it is per- 


have good attention, to get the beds covered | fectly hardy, but, of course, is not evergreen, 
as soon as possible. This is best insured by | although it commences to grow early in the 
stirring the soil every few days with the hoe ; | spring. We plant small plants of this species 
this not only prevents the growth of weeds, | six inches from each other in the row, and 
but prevents the soil from drying out so fast. | peg down a few shoots at first; it will root 
Mulching with short grass and half decayed | into the ground at every joint and take care 
manure is also used for that purpose, and if) of itself, except during the summer it requires 
the weather is very dry, one good soaking of | frequent cutting in to prevent it rambling too 
water does more good than a daily watering | far, for it is naturally a climber and grows 
without mulching. | very fast, but is easily kept into an edging 

Large Humeas and Draceenas require | of a few inches wide and high. During its free 
a thorough watering at least three times each | growing season we usually thin it once in two 


week, for if allowed to get very dry the leaves | 
turn yellow and fall off. Keep grass lawns | 
frequently mowed, and leave the short grass | 
scattered on the turf; it prevents the grass | 
being burnt up and killed by the hot sun. 
Where there is command of water, give the 
turf frequent good waterings ; it is nearly im- 
possible to keep a respectable lawn without | 
doing so; in fact, on few soils can a passable 
turf be kept without continual watering, for 
it is only in the moist, dull climate of Eng- 
land that really first-rate carpet-like turf can 
be seen, and we must be content with as 
near approach to it as care and attention will 
give, and console ourselves with the thought 
that although we cannot generally expect to 
rival the English turf, the autumn tints of 
the foliage is never seen in the same perfec- 
tion on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Fresh planted shrubs and trees will pro- 
bably be better for a good watering occasion- | 
ally the first season, especially Rhododendrons, 
which often become so dry before getting | 
hold of the fresh soil that they cannot make 
fresh roots, and die outright, while the sur- 
rounding soil is moderately moist. 

Use the hoe frequently among shrubs and 





weeks, and before it commences to grow in 
the spring cut it down quite close to the 
ground, by doing which it is more easy to 
keep within bounds during the summer. 
Echeveria secunda, and secunda glauca 
make a capital dwarf edging for a walk 
during summer, and if plants of one size are 
used, it remains quite uniform without any 


_ attention during the summer, and looks quite 


lively when in flower. 


Geraniums. 


BY JOHN QUILL. 
HOSE who have a collection of gold, 
silver and bronze leaved geraniums, and 
at planting mix them indiscriminately with 
other bedding plants in the ridiculous form of 
stripes, centers, edges, ete., know not the 
excellent appearance that a bed of these 
would present when massed together in the 
flower garden. A bed containing several 


| varieties of the newest and most approved 


Zonales ‘and Pelargoniums on the grounds 
that I have charge of, elicits admiration from 
those that are well posted on horticulture ; 
various shades of foliage are represented, such 
as gold, silver, bronze, pure green, and 





variegated, with a host of the striped and 
deeply zoned kinds. 

Then the arrangement of planting is simple 
and very attractive; the bed is edged with 
the gold and silver kinds, they being kept 
dwarf for the purpose, then rows of various 
other kinds run around the circle from side 
to center. The aspect of this bed in bloom 
is enchanting; numerous strong and vigorous 
peduncles emerge from between the rich 
foliage bearing trusses of blossoms of all the 
desirable colors. The masses of fiery red, 
orange, scarlet, carmine, crimson, yellow, and 
pure white blossoms reflecting their beautiful 
colors on the rich varied foliage, is a sight to 
dazzle the eyes of the beholders. 

The geranium suffers considerably when 
removed from the open ground to pots in the 
fall; the roots not being bushy, they sever 
from the soil very easily; the consequence is, 
that the foliage partly or nearly all withers, 
and it will take them the biggest part of winter 
to recover their foliage, whereas, if transferred 
successfully from the beds to winter quarters, 
their growth would not receive the least 
noticeable check, and we may look to that 
department for abundance of gorgeous blos- 
soms during the winter months. My horti- 
cultural friends are astonished at my successes 
in transferring geraniums from the open ground 


into pots, but they were ignorant of the mode | 


I practiced to insure success. The method is 
simply this: holes being made the necessary 


from the pasture ; on removing from the pots 
scrape from the base of the ball a portion of 
the soil and place the lower roots naked on 
the sod, press the soil tightly around, the 
roots will penetrate the sod and the plants 
will flourish during summer, and in fall there 
will be no difficulty experienced in removing 
them to the house or greenhouse. Plants of 
this kind intended for winter blooming should 
be dwarfed or cut back a month or six weeks 
before the time of their removal; this will 
enable the plants to force young branches 
that will, under judicious treatment, bloom 
the coming December. 
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Prominent among the many colors and 
varieties in my geranium bed is the new 
double white species, ‘Aline Sisley.” Those 
who have seen it pronounce it the best 
variety added to the Pelargonium family 
for years. It was received by me last Feb. 
among a package of others from Peter Hen- 
derson’s greenhouses, Jersey City Heights. 
I have watched its progress diligently and find 
it possesses pecularities similar to none of the 
older kinds; a gardener friend suggested his 
preference to it in foliage to any of the 
other varieties in bloom. In pot it presents 
the appearance of a pyramidal growing very 
dwarf and compact, a very picture of neatness 
and simplicity not to be excelled by anything 
of the kind we have yet seen. Branching 
directly above the surface it makes more pro- 
gress in circumference than in height; the 
lower leaves have a tendency to droop, nearly 
resting on the rim of the pot, almost conceal- 
ing the entire surface. From the second 
lower layer the leaves bend gently upward 
and close in a mass at the top. The leaves 
of this variety are thick, tough, and slightly 
serrated at the edges, veins are numerous on 
the under side of the leaf, strong and thick, 
only branching when they near the edges. 
More than one-half the leaves’ surface is 
deeply marked with a broad, dark brown 
colored zone, leaving a center and margin of 
The flower stem makes its 


pact foliage, bearing a large tuft of buds 
perfectly double and of snowy whiteness. 
This species is a valuable addition to the 
Pelargonium family; its utility for outdoor 
bedding or indoor decoration could not be 
over estimated ; it is yet destined to occupy 
|@ prominent place in every floral collection. 
I will, ere the summer is over, take another 
| look at my geranium bed and note the points 
| of interest tor Tux HorTicuLturist. 
Cincinnati. 
a 


, 


| THe “Aaron cup,” a California flower, 
measures two feet eight inches from the base 
| to the tip. 
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Laying out the Flower 
Garden. 

HE first thing to be done is to make up 

one’s mind definitely what effect can be 
best produced with the materials at command. 
Every large plant—say over three feet in 
height and diameter—is an object that should 
have some relation to its surroundings. It 
may be a center-piece. It may be balanced 
by another of about equal size. It may nicely 
fill and grace a corner. But there should be 
some definite reason for its chosen position ; 
it should look better there than anywhere else. 
The second thing to be considered is that 
great changes in the effect produced by plants 
take place as the season advances. A Crown 
Imperial—and it should here be said that 
there are some fine recent varieties of this old- 
fashioned flower—makes a good show in spring, 
but wilts in the early summer. A Bleeding- 
Heart, covering much space with singular 
blossoms—there are white now as well as pink 
on the same bush—dies down before the first 
breath of autumn. The Scarlet Salvia is 
modest enough in the matter of room during 
summer, but when its glories spread in the 
fall it needs abundant space, and no other 
flowers may stand in the way of its expan- 
sion. To make a continuous show, either 
plants must be selected that will come up 
successively, or they must be skillfully trans- 
planted to the positions where they will ap- 
pear best as the season advances. With 
smaller plants the latter is by far the best 
system. 

The question of edging is always open. 
Box is regarded as too stiff and antiquated, 
but nothing else is half so trim. Grass is 
troublesome as an edging unless a deep trench 
an inch wide is spaded down on its inside 
margin, to keep it from spreading into the 
flower-bed. If one can afford them, of course 
the variegated plants are admirable. A bed 
of variegated Geraniums, with an edging of 
the Alternanthera or dwarf Coleus, is beau- 
tiful, but rather expensive. The Oxalis, a 
bulb from which a dark-green foliage, and 
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Park. But excellent edgings can be had at 


far less cost. The common wild Violet, which 
can be obtained in the woods, answers admir- 
ably. Mixed Tulips, which can be bought 
for $3 or $4 per 100 (depending upon size), 
as well as their offshoots, which are about 
half price, and do not flower the first year, 
make a first-rate spring border. Between the 
Tulips the seeds of the Dwarf Single Marigold 
(Tugetes Pumila) may be planted, or Sweet 
Alyssum or Candytuft. These will grow up 
as the season advances and take the place of 
the Tulips, and can be thinned out or trans- 
planted a little, so as to make the edging reg- 
ular. These will show themselves next year, 
and thus a permanent edging is established.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
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Training Roses. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Southern 
Cultivator recommends the following 
for training over arbors, ete.: Upon the arbor 


in the center is twined the splendid Cloth of 
Gold and the beautiful crimson Queen of Ayr- 
shires, the flowers large and full, and the con- 
trast of colors is very fine. It is well to train 
these’ running roses to arbors that they may 
be kept within bounds, for they grow so rap- 
idly as to require the free use of the scissors, 
and need close tying to the sides and top. 
The Cloth of Gold can be trained to repre- 
sent a miniature tree, by cutting back the 
branches and keeping one main stem. This 
stem in a few years becomes quite large and 
strong, and can support a good sized head. 
As the flowers of Roses are always produced 
on the new spring growth, the cutting back 
does not interfere with a fine display of blooms. 
There are several Roses here trained in this 
manner and produce a charming effect, being 
now covered with a profusion of elegant flow- 
ers. Here is the Luxemburg, which is about 
eight feet high, with a large strong stem, and 
a fine symmetrical head. The splendid flow- 
ers upon it shows that this manner of growth 
suits it remarkably well. The Devoniensis to 


rose, lilac, yellow, and white flowers spring, is | its right, is quite large enough to accommo- 
very successfully used for edging in Central | date a comfortable bench underneath its shade, 
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and its large creamy flowers hang in graceful 
profusion around. 

The hybrid perpetual Roses are loaded with 
elegant blooms. They can be cultivated within 
such limited space, that a good many can be 
accommodated in any ordinary sized bed. It 
is best to train them up to stakes as their 
stems are slender and are apt to fall to the 
ground when loaded with heavy clusters of 
flowers. Every one has favorites; among 
mine is the General Jacqueminot with its bril- 
liant crimson flowers, so large and bright that 
the eye is dazzled while looking at it; also, 
the Caroline de Sansal with such clear flesh- 
colored petals, so pure and delicate in its set- 
ting of dark rich leaves; the Jules Margot- 
tin is exceedingly rich, its carmine purple 
flowers are so double, it seems almost impos- 
sible that so many petals could be collected in 
one flower. 

a es 

Bedding Plants.—Peg down a few of 
the leading shoots of such plants as verbenas 
and petunias, and stake and tie up dahlias for 
exhibition flowers; but when only required 
for decorative purposes, the plants are better 
pegged down. They look better than when 
staked, and it is also an advantage when stakes 
are scarce. Any other large plants requiring 
stakes should be noticed after rough winds, for 
if loosened in the ground, they do not grow 
satisfactorily. Keep the soil constantly stirred 
among young plants, with the hoe ; it not only 
prevents weeds from growing, but warms the 
soil, and prevents its drying out in hot, dry 
weather. It is a mistake to attempt watering 
every plant when established in the ground ; 
they will usually do much better without, and 
if watering is commenced, it must be con- 
tinued, or the plants suffer much more than if 
not watered at all. Exceptions must be made 
to such plants as large ferns, palms, humeas 
and other large plants, in or out of pots, used 
for temporary decoration of the pleasure 
ground. 

New Tea Rose, Binqui.—Prominent 
among the many acquisitions added to the 
rose family during ’73, is the new white tea 
rose Binqui. 


Decidedly this is a novelty | 
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possessing those rare charms that makes the 
rose a favorite gem throughout the universe. 

The modest and sublime appearance of this 
genus among the other new things in my 
collection, induced me to note it for THE 
HorTICULTURIST in my own humble way. 
Having received this rose, while yet very 
small, from Peter Henderson’s rose houses, 
I nurtured it with care so that I could the 
more readily judge of its merits. The plant 
when received, had four inches of erect stem 
with several small leaflets. A bud of a cor- 
responding size had already formed, and was 
making rapid strides to its full development. 
The dutiful little plant bloomed two weeks 
in @ manner that a rose grower would call 
very profuse, and would have continued 
longer had I not stayed its smiles with a 
view to grow it as a specimen plant. I now 
plucked the old peduncles together with a 
new bud that was forming, suffered a portion 
of its leaves to wither, and repotted into a 
larger size, adding a little fine sand and a 
liberal portion of well rotted chicken mould ; 
this done, I plunged it in the ground in a 
warm exposure out doors, and it there re- 
mained to await results. 

Two months work marvelous changes— 
rose Binqui is no more recognized as the 
small, tender, single-stemmed thing that it 
used to be. My expectations are doubly 
realized, the plant has grown to an astonish- 
ing proportion, and blooming with an inex- 
haustible vigor that I have not perceived in 
anything of the kind. Branched low, it forms 
a symmetrical bush without the aid of arti- 
ficial pinching or pruning. Leaves dark 
green, thin, oblong, and very smooth, slightly 
orange color round the sharply serrated 
margin. Buds beautifully formed, large and 
compact, petals pure white, large and very 
fragrant.—A WestERN HorticuLturist. 

Prtrer HENDERSON says that experiments 
with pure water, sawdust, charcoal, anthracite, 
brick-dust, and sands of all colors and tex- 
tures, showed that cuttings placed in each, in 
the same temperature rooted almost simulta- 
neously and equally well. 


A sharp snap this 
at pretentious scientists. 
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Aharidening. 


Market Gardening. 


BY J. M. SMITH, GREEN BAY, WIS. 
No. 3. 


ET us now turn for a few moments to the 


4 expenses of running a good sized garden. | 


Here you have the advantage over your east- 
ern friend. While a few, say $3,000 to $5,- 
000 would be a great help to you, still it is 
possible, as I know by experience, to com- 
mence with very little ready money; while 
at the east, several thousand dollars is an ab- 
solute necessity. And the first thing I wish 
to say upon this point is this. If you have 
any idea of cheap tillage, and half culture, 
discard them at once and forever. If your 


garden contains six acres, better by far to | 
let one-half of it grow up with weeds, and | 


thoroughly cultivate the other half than to 


times result in showing a large crop. A kind 


Providence has arranged the natural laws | 


of growth as well as the seasons, in such a 


but such cases are the exceptions, not the rule. 
Whereas you may, and you ought so to cul- 
tivate, that large crops will be the rule, not 
the exception ; but to produce this result, you 
must spend more labor and more money upon 
an acre of land than is generally given to it. 
I know very well that insisting upon this plan, 
I am talking against the tide, and against the 
almost universal custom of our whole west, 
and [ fear that I shall talk to little purpose 
upon this point; but, gentlemen, I am in 
earnest, and I know that I am right. Here 
I must refer to my own system again. I do 
not do so for the sake of boasting, but because 
it has proved a success, not as successful by 
far as I expect, and intend to make it here- 
after, but still a grand success as compared 
with the system, or rather the entire want of 
system of the most of those about me. 

I have found, and with me the rule has 








been invariable, not a single exception to it, 
that the more I have spent per acre in culti- 
vation (and in cultivation I include manuring), 
the greater have been, not only my gross re- 
ceipts, but the greater has been the net profit 
per acre. With each succeeding year, I have 
spent more in cultivating than in any previous 
one. The invariable result has been, not only 
a return of the investment, but a larger net 
profit from the garden than ever before. Last 
season I cultivated about fourteen acres. In 


| the spring I commenced a more thorough and 


expensive cultivation than ever before. Soon 
a most terrible drought came on, and lasted 
till I began to get frightened, and even went 
so far as to consider the propriety of dischary- 
ing some of the hands, but concluded to keep 
on and keep the garden in the best condition 
possible, so that it should get the full benefit 
of rain when it did come. I followed out this 
plan, and when light showers began to come, 


| there was no crust on the ground to be dis- 


attempt to cultivate the whole, and only half | solved before the rain could penetrate into the 
do it. I shall not deny that a wretched half | 


system, or no system of cultivation, will some- | 


ground, there were but very few weeds to di- 

vide the benefits of the rain with the crops. 
In a few days, the change seemed almost 

miraculous. The result of it all was, that 


although it was one of the dryest seasons ever 
manner that such will sometimes be the case ; 


known in our part of the state, and that in 
cultivating and marketing fourteen acres I 
spent $3,986, or $284 per acre, yet not only 
is the balance upon the right side of the ledger, 
but it is a nicer one than I have ever had 
before, and I see now that my cultivation 
during the drought was what saved me; and 
if I had carried it still farther in the right 
direction, I should have been hundreds of 
dollars better off than I was at the close of the 
season. The cost of manure must vary the 
cost of your cultivation materially. With our 
present imperfect knowledge of manures, sta- 
ble manures will be your standard, with the 
use of superphosphates, plaster, lime, ashes, 
and other manures, as your experience and 
good sense will dictate. 

If you can lay down manure in your garden 
for $4 per cord, you will need at least $50 per 
acre for manure, and $150 for other expenses, 
making $200 per acre; and after you have 
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learned how to spend money to the best ad- 
vantage, I believe that a larger profit may be 
made by laying out $300 per acre than with 
less. But I presume by this time, you are 
asking if the expenses are so heavy, what are 
the profits? For the first year or two, they 
will be nothing. And if you make it pay ex- 
penses, you will do better than I have done 
with any land that I own. After the second 
year, if your land does not pay all of its ex- 
penses, and taxes, and ten per cent. on $1,000 
per acre, there is something wrong somewhere. 
I have some acres of land that did not pay 
expenses for two years, but for a number of 
years past have not failed to pay ten per cent. 
on at least $2,000 per acre. I expect my whole 
garden to do more than that in a short time. 

At present I am aiming to make my land 
yield 1,000 bushels of onions per acre, and 
then a crup of carrots or turnips, or 500 bush- 
els of early potatoes, and then some other late 
crop; or if in strawberries, 12,800 quarts or 
400 bushels per acre, and other crops in about 
the same proportion. I know that these fig- 
ures seem large, but I am steadily gaining 
and nearing my mark; and, gentlemen, if I 
live, I shall reach it. Do you ask, what then? 
Well, I do not know where the next mark will 
be, but certainly a still farther advance. Our 
best cultivators have as yet but a very slight 
idea of the capabilities of an acre of land. 
Do not think me either wild or enthusiastic 
upon this point. Such is not the case. For 
many years I have been satisfied of the truth | 
of the above statement, and every year’s 
experience and experiments bring with them 
the arguments that convince me beyond all 
doubt, of the truth of the statement. 

You are so situated that you must of neces- 
sity raise large crops, or your whole business | 
fails; hence you ought every season to make | 
a series of experiments, all aiming at some 
definite point which, if it succeeds, will result 
in a practical improvement in agriculture. 
You can do this more easily than most farmers | 
could, and can follow it up for a series of | 
years better than they can; for you must ever 
bear in mind that a single experiment, how- 
ever successful it may be, is, as a general | 
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thing, worth but little. Let me illustrate 
this by an experiment of my own. Last sea- 
son I wished to try a number of different 
kinds of potatoes, with a view of testing their 
earliness, yield, quality, ete., with certain 
kinds of manure. Well, what did I prove? 
Why, simply this: That a certain kind of 
potato, planted at a certain time in the season, 
upon a certain kind of soil, manured thus and 
so, cultivated in such a manner with just such 
a season as the last one was, produced potatoes 
of a splendid quality and at the rate of nearly 
500 bushels per acre. Now, what is this 
experiment worth? Practically, very little, 
because very few, and possibly not a single 
person present, could comply with all the 
conditions which resulted in that yield. but 
suppose that 1 follow up these experiments 
with that same variety for five years, try them 
upon different soils, with different manures, 
at different times of planting, etc., and at the 
end of five years I find that they have been 
of uniform good quality, and that the yield 
has averaged say 400 bushels per acre, I have 
shown that upon a good soil, and with good 
cultivation, they are a profitable potato; but 
suppose the yield only averages 100 bushels 
per acre, I have shown that either they are not 
a reliable potato, or that, if they are, I don’t 
know how to raise them. Many of your experi- 
ments will prove failures to a greater or less 
extent, and some of them very annoying ones ; 


| but you must bear in mind, that when you 


have made one that is a success, you have not 


only benefited yourself, but the whole com- 
| munity in which you live. 


And it surely will 
be a pleasure to you to know that you have 
been the means of adding to the wealth as 
well as the comfort of those about you. If it 


is not, I hope that you will never enter my 


profession. 


Home Gardening. 


BY WESTERN SUBURBAN GARDENER. 
IMIS not always the writer’s fortune to hap- 
4 pen on a successful house garden either 
in city or in country, but I have just now seen 
a fine specimen and a model of what window 
gardens should be. Curiosity deepened into 
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keen interest, as I viewed the well kept plants 
before me. The more I examined the con- 
tents of the garden, the more my interest was 
heightened, and imagine myself at the moment 
traveling through some botanical garden where 
science of the highest pretensions had aided 
nature. Passiflora on the one side, and Cissus 
discolor on the other, had formed a perfect 
mass of vines and foliage, the whole breadth 
and length of the windows. Both vines em- 
braced each other at the top, thus forming a 
beautiful arch. The latter-named plant, you 
will agree, requires the highest greenhouse 
temperature in winter, and confess that I was 
a little surprised to find it presenting such a 


ed house garden. But the secret of its success 
was thoroughly understood by the young maiden 
who was the family florist. Bouvardia and Be- 
gonia, although unsuitable under other circum- 
stances for house culture, flourished in this gar- 
den, and were now gay and healthy in foliage 
and blossom. The maiden florist introduced 
sciences of her own into the art of floricul- 
ture. She knew her plants minutely, and her 


successes out doors in summer and in doors in | 


winter, brought forth series criticisms from 
her less fortunate neighbors. Carnations, 
Stevias, Ageratums and Eupatoriums were in 


another formed, swelled and expanded into 
full bloom. The writer had now reason to 
congratulate the fair daughter of Columbia on 
the health and beauty of her plants, and 
wished at the moment that some powerful 
revolution had transformed himself into a 
plant to be placed in her gentle keeping. 
Thanks, replied the maiden; thanks to our 
horticultural writers, their teaching has taught 
the least inexperienced of us country girls to 
make our homes cheerful during the winter. 


I use due caution in selecting none but those | 


that I presume are adapted for window gar- 
dening. This Poinsetta pulcherima and Eu- 


patorium were only received by me a few days | 


ago, and see how they have braved a midwinter 
journey ; they have not lost a leaf, nor weak- 
ened a bud. 


| the plants uncovered. 
vigorous and healthy appearance in this crowd- | 
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Multching.—P. T. Quinn prefers turnip 
tops to any other material for mulching straw- 
berries. Many years since I abandoned the 
use of tan-bark for mulching strawberries, 
because in the first place it was too expensive, 
and secondly, I was annoyed by the after- 
growth of sorrel, which gave us considerable 
trouble to eradicate. Again, while cut straw 
will answer a good purpose as a summer 
mulch, for winter protection of strawberry 
plants it certainly does not come up to the 
standard. When the ground is not covered 
with snow, with an occasional strong wind, cut 
straw is blown about every which way, leaving 
In my experience long 
straw or fine soft hay are infinitely superior 


| for winter mulching to either tan-bark or cut 
| straw. 


Turnip tops are sure to remain in 


place through all kinds of weather, until 
removed by hand towards spring, and to those 
who have such material the experiment is 
worth a trial. 

Onion Maggot.—An onion-grower, of 


considerable experience, says that he destroys 
the onion maggot in the following manner: 
As soon as the maggots are discovered at 


| work, remove the soil from the sides of the 
| bulbs, by making a shallow trench with the 
| corner of a hoe; then pour into this trench 
bloom, and showed indications of continuing | 
their smiles for a long time, as one bud after | 


soap-suds made by dissolving two or three 
gallons of soft soap in a barrel of water, pre- 
viously adding one pound of copperas in the 
soap.—Rural New Yorker. 
Transplanting.—M. B. Bateham says, 
in Zhe Ohio Farmer, that the effect of trans- 
planting on the growth and habits of some 
kinds of vegetation is remarkable, and needs 


_ to be better understood by horticulturists. It 


is peculiarly noticeable in the form and growth 
of young evergreen trees in the nursery, caus- 
ing a more stocky and symmetrical habit. 
Florists also find it of benefit to the form and 
flowering of many plants. Various vegetables, 
as lettuce, cabbage and celery, are especially 
benefited by one or two removals when young. 
It is, he declares, hardly possible to have the 
largest and finest heads of lettuce if the plants 
are allowed to grow without transplanting, 
even though otherwise well cultivated. 
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| trellis composed of posts set about eight feet 
apart, with wires stretched the whole length 

of the vineyard, five to each row. These are 
| usually trained upon the two-eye system. 
Subsoiling and under-draining with both bones 
and stones have been tried, with no appreci- 
able advantage. The soil is kept clean and 
‘entirely free from weeds, by the use of cul- 
tivator and hoe. The varieties grown are 


Fruit ALulture. | 


A Fairfield County Fruit 
Farm. 


BY WILLIAM H, YEOMANS, 
REEN’S Farms, a part of the town of 
Westport, is situated on Long Island 








Sound, and on the line of the New Haven and 


principally Concords and Ives seedlings, with 


New York railroad. The soil is comparatively | some Hartford Prolifics, and a very small num- 


fertile; some portions are formed of a sort of 
decomposed micaceous schist. Where a liberal 
application of fertilizers has been made, the 
soil gives evidence of great productiveness. 


| 





The surface is rolling, interspersed with hill | 


| 


ber of fancy varieties for home consumption. 
The Concords and Ives are preferred above all 
others for marketing. The sales last season, 
which were not completed at our visitation, 
were estimated to amount to twenty tons at 


and dale, sufficient to give pleasing variety. | an average price of eight cents per pound. 
About one mile from the Green’s Farms sta-| The fruit is put up in neat boxes, holding 
tion, is situated the farm of T. B. Wakeman, from three to eight pounds each, and so sent 
Esq., well known in the western part of the | to market. It has been determined that Con- 
State for his success in the cultivation of fruits, | cords sell best in the New York market, and 
more especially the small fruits. His land is | the Ives seedling in Boston. The Ives is a 
extremely fertile, from the fact that in former much better grape for transportation and hand- 
years he, with many others in that vicinity, ling, in consequence of the toughness of its 
made onion raising a specialty, and, as a con- | skin, in which respect it is much unlike the 
sequence, or from necessity, his land was made | Concord, being remarkably tender, and ex- 
very productive. Mr. Wakeman, after having | ceedingly liable to injury from handling. The 
tried all kinds of fertilizers, provides for any | sales commence as soon as the fruit is suffi- 
deficiency that may occur in his barnyard and | ciently ripened, which is about the last of Au- 


manure pen, by the purchase of large quan- 
tities of leached ashes, which he ships from | 
Canada, and the wisdom of his course is at- 
tested in the luxuriance of his meadows and | 
pasturage. 

This farm consists of eighty acres, fifty of | 
which are under cultivation. It is well sup- | 
plied with all necessary farm buildings, all in | 
excellent condition. 

There are three and one-half acres of grapes | 
in bearing, with more that have not yet arrived | 
at that point. As an evidence of the value | 
of the application of ashes to the soil upon | 
this farm, a knoll is pointed out which was 
originally almost wholly barren, and yet, with | 
a liberal use of ashes has been brought to that | 
point, that grapes grow in it to the greatest 
perfection and in great luxuriance. The vines | 
are set in rows eight feet apart, and about | 
six feet apart in the rows, trained to a 





| are secured for late sales. 


vated and shorn of runners. 


| gust or first of September, and continues until 


late in the season, as considerable quantities 
They generally 


bear at three years old. It was a very grati- 


| fying sight to behold a portion of the vineyard 


in the full burden of fruit, the clusters large 
and fully developed. 


Upon the farm are five acres of strawberries ; 


| these are set in rows thirty inches apart, four- 


teen inches apart in the rows. The principal 
varieties, those considered most profitable, are 
the Wilson and Jucunda. Considerable care 
is exercised in keeping the vines well culti- 
They are kept 
in bearing but two or three years, but are 
renewed. In consequence of the close prox- 
imity to the sea shore, salt hay is used, and 
much valued as a mulch. The amount of 
sales the past year were three thousand dol- 


|lars. The quantity sold about five hundred 
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and sixty bushels. The cost of picking was 
about three hundred dollars. 

Currants occupy about three acres ; these 
are set in rows five feet apart, and four feet 
apart in the rows. The pear orchards are 
sometimes occupied by a row of currants be- 
tween each two rows of pears. All fruits are | 
cultivated sufficiently to keep the soil free | 
from all weeds and grass. The varieties are 
the cherry and LaVersailles, and are con- | 
sidered the only very desirable varieties for | 
market purposes. They are grown from cut- | 
tings, which are from four to seven inches 
long, and are set in rows sixteen inches apart, 
and four inches apart in the rows: generally 
set in the fall, leaving the top of the cutting | 
about level with the surface of the ground. 
Large quantities of wood in the shape of cut- 
tings are annually sold; they are worth three 
dollars per thousand. The cuttings after | 
being set are covered with salt marsh hay 
during the winter, and in the spring, if thrown 
out, as they sometimes are, they are crowded 
into position. The cuttings should remain | 
undisturbed one year, and are ready for set- 
ting or for market, and are valued at thirty 
dollars per thousand. They will usually crop 
the third year. No effort is made to prevent 
excessive spreading from the roots, but the 
same is rather encouraged, as furnishing large 
quantities of cuttings. Bushes will last for a 
long time, if kept healthy. Mr. Wakeman 
is troubled with the borer, but very little by the 
currant worm. ‘To cure the currant worm he 
uses hellebore and carbolic soap in solution, at 
the rate of one pound of soap in five gallons 
of water, forcing it upon the bushes through a 
hydropult, called the North American Plant 
Protector. The sales of currants and wood 
amounted to one thousand dollars. The quan- | 
tity sold the past season was between six and 
seven thousand pounds, at the rate of ten 
cents net. 

A small quantity of raspberries are culti- 
vated of the varieties of Naomi and Mammoth 
Black Cap, which are considered the most 
valuable. The value of sales was one hundred 
dollars. 


In pears there are about three acres. The 


‘at good profits. 
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varieties which are considered the most valu- 
able, and which succeed best in that locality, are 
the Bartlett, Swans Orange, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Lawrence and Seckel. There was a demand 
for Bartletts, and they sold for five dollars 
per bushel. The crop of pears was not heavy, 


_and the sales amounted to only three hundred 


dollars. 

The apple crop, like most parts of Connec- 
ticut, was very light, and sales amounted to 
only one hundred dollars. 

The amount expended for manures upon the 


| farm, which consists of bone meal and ashes, 
| amounts to five hundred dollars. 


Mr. Wake- 
man does not, however, neglect all other crops. 
He raises from one to three acres of onions, 
principally of the silver-skin variety, for their 


| greater demand and ready sale, also for the 


increased price which they bring over other 
varieties. The total sales from the farm 


| amount to from eight to ten thousand dollars. 


Mr. Wakeman has made fruit culture pecul- 


| iarly successful, which may be attributed to 


several reasons. In the first place, he will 
grow none but the best varieties of the crop 


|that he is raising; not that it is in ecery 
respect better than other varieties, but for 
| some special quality which it possesses, which 
'brings it especially to notice, and creates 


demand therefor, whereby he finds ready sales 
In this course wisdom is dis- 
played. A variety may be more prolific, and | 


| yet for some reason be less saleable than 
/another variety; but unless sales are made, 


the producing power of any crop is of but 
little account to the farmer. Again, what- 


| ever he undertakes to do, he does well, believ- 


ing that there is little profit in a loose, slip- 


| shod, hap-hazard mode of cultivation, so that 


all his fruits are as carefully cultivated and 
tended, as though all depended upon such 
care. These conditions, with an- apparent 
taste for the business, and liberal application 
of fertilizers, render his efforts successful. 

A singular fact is noticed in this vicinity. 


| While in many of the eastern portions of the 


State the quince tree has succumbed to dis- 
ease, here it appears to be vigorous and pro- 
ductive, so much so that the fruit sells from 





five to seven dollars per barrel only. Whether 
the close proximity to the salt water has any 
beneficial effect or not, we leave for others to 
discuss. 

That there may be no mistake regarding the 
quality of the land in this vicinity, it may be 
stated that pieces in desirable locations are 
held at four hundred dollars per acre, which 
is not considered a remarkably high price, and 
judging from Mr. Wakeman’s receipts, land 
as well cared for as his, would easily pay the 
interest on that amount of money. 

Columbia, Conn. 


Strawberry Notes from 
Kentucky. 


BY A. D. WEBB. 


-s years ago I ordered from B. K. Bliss | 


& Sons, a few plants each of the following 


varieties of strawberries, for the purpose of 


testing in my soil and climate, and now give the 
result: Varieties, Black Defiance, Late Pro- 
lifie, Champion and Kissena. These varieties 
have all fruited this season, though under very 
unfavorable circumstances, a drouth through 
the whole fruiting season. 

Black Defiance.—W hat is it? A new seed- 
ling, as represented in B. K. Bliss & Sons’ cata- 
logue; or is it an old variety brought out 
under a new name? From close observation 
and comparison, I am inclined to the latter 
opinion. If it differs in the s/igh/est particu- 
lar from the Wilson, I could not detect it. 
They are identical in my judgment. I am 
anxious to hear from others, and if my decision 
is sustained, there is evidently something wrong 
somewhere. 
with others, as with myself, we paid a pretty 
good price for it. 

Late Prolific.—This differs from any other 
variety on my grounds. Very promising, 
fruit large and handsome, and plenty of it. 
Not late, but medium. Season short. Form 
of fruit differing materially from cut in cata- 
logue, the larger proportion being rather long 
and wedge-shaped, firm, and of good quality. 

Champion, decidedly the most promising 
new variety I have tested for years, coming 
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_ less would improve it in this particular. 


| satisfactory. 


If it proves to be the Wilson | 
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fully up to all I have seen claimed for it, ex- 
cept in size. A more favorable season doubt- 
The 
yield was satisfactory. Fruit uniform and 
handsome. Of good average size. Continues 
long in bearing ; and if it sustains its reputa- 
tion for hardiness of plant, I predict for it a 
brilliant future with us. 

Kissena.—This variety has proven entirely 
I started two years ago with 
three plants. I now have exactly that num- 
ber. Have lost nothing, and am _ perfectly 
| satisfied with this variety, as it has proven 
| much better than many others with me. Fruit 
'very handsome. A perfect duplicate of the 
Entirely destitute of that 
delicate and rich flavor claimed for it. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 


cut in catalogue. 


—— 


Pears with Hardy Blossoms.—In 
these times, when our prospects of fruit are 
often dashed away by a single sharp frost, and 
when every spring season fruit growers’ hearts 
are full of perpetual anxiety, it is worth while 
‘to call attention to the observations of a cor- 
respondent of The Prairie Farmer (B. O. 
Curtis, Paris, Ill.), who speaks from experi- 

| ence :— 

Louise Bumne de Jersey, is one of the most 
noted examples of hardy blossoms. 

Belle Lucrative appears as if it particularly 
delighted in producing a full crop, when all 
| others fail. 

Flemish Beauty does not bloom in as great 
| profusion as some others, but every blossom 
sticks, and a good crop of fruit is sure to 
follow. 
| Swans Orange—Some. 
| The White Doyenné, Seckel, Urbaniste and 
| Julienne may be named as not only among the 
| hardiest pear trees, but as having blossoms 
| possessing, in a high degree, the quality of 
| resisting the frost. 
| The Bartlett, Vicar, Duchess, Glout Mor- 
|ceau and Beurre Clairgeau are scarcely less 
productive, but are more or less likely to be 
injured. 
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we cannot always judge them accurately by 
their outward appearances. Neither can we 
guarantee the merits of a new plant until 
we cultivate it and see it in bloom. “ Little 
rations. Pet” is an acquisition to the scented geranium 

BY JOHN QUILL. | family that we cannnot dispense with, and we 

ERANIUM BEDS will now look branchy | hail it joyfully to our gardens and dwellings. 
and uneven, especially if many varieties | Branched low it forms a compact pyramidal, 

are massed together, and I would advise those | supported on a small woody stem. Leaves, 
interested in a showy bed of this kind to ob- | coarse green, very fragrant and cut deeply 
serve the following method, which if practiced | into six distinct lobes, edges along the lobes 
judiciously will add surprisingly to the attrac- delicately cut and ruffled; petals handsome, 
tiveness of the bed. \upright; bright, intense carmine, sprinkled 
Tall or uncouth branches when done bloom- | with dark markings along the inner base ; 
ing, cut as far beneath where the peduncle calyx large, thick and compressed ; panicles 
had emanated as your judgment may deem | short and wiry, scarcely throwing the buds 
necessary. Cut away the tall unshapely | higher than the level of the foliage. Imagine 
branches in this manner soon as the blossoms then the effect of from twenty to thirty ex- 
show signs of decay, and the foliage and | panded buds sparkling on the surface of a 
branches will grow even together like a finely | compact foliage like precious gems set among 
shaped hedge. | dazzling rubies. Peduncles start numerously 


| Wlintow hardening. 


Geraniums and Indoor Deco- 


This will detract none from the bloom 
whatever. The branches thus cut away may 


be used as cuttings; they will strike root in | 


any cool, moist, shady place during summer. 
*Tis an excellent plan to sink geraniums 
with pots in the open ground in summer, so 
that they may be removed at pleasure. 
found this scheme to work admirably. 
Indoor Decorations.—On being asked 
to decorate part of the house on the event of 
a social gathering, I was puzzled ; our exotics 
were not showy enough for the occasion. A 
pleasing sensation of relief crept over me 
when I recollected that thirty-five or forty 
different varieties of geraniums were in pots 
sunk in the large bed. Imagine the effect of 
these when grouped together at night time 
with other foliage plants in a cheerful, illumi- 
nated hall, gold and green, silver, bronze, 
zoned and variegated leaves in tasteful masses 
under a forest of blossoms of numerous colors. 
Conspicuous among those plants detailed by 
me for indoor decorations and outdoor re- 
cesses, is the new, scented geranium, “ Little 
Pet.” The name is very appropriate and 
should need no further comments than what 
the name indicates. When we make new 
acquaintances or meet with new associates, 


1} 


| from side and center, some bearing only two 
| buds, some four, and others five and six. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Watering Flowers in Pots. 
\ ANY who have the care of window plants 

seem to think that the operation of water- . 
ing is one of the simplest items incident to 
their care, and will hardly thank us for ad- 
vice on this point, and yet we may safely 
hazard the assertion that more plants are 
injured and more fail to reach their greatest 
perfection from an improper mode of watering 
than from all other causes combined. 

To so water the various varieties that their 
different wants shall all be supplied and xo 
more, is an art acquired by but few, and the 
credit which some receive for fine collections 
is often due to the proper observance of this 
one item. 

It should be kept in mind that the duty of 
the water is to dissolve and convey to the 
roots of the plant the food which they need ; 
some plants must have a season of compara- 
tive rest, and if such are watered liberally 
during this time they will keep on growing 
and the necessary rest is not obtained. When 
any of my lady friends tell me that they 
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mene very «a with certain classes of | 
plants, such as the Fuchsia, Calla, Lobelias 
and Ivies, and fail with other, I at once set 
them down as being profuse waterers, who by 
too much water injure or destroy such plants 
as will not bear it. On the other hand there 
are those who fail with this class of plants and 
succeed well with others, because their mode 
of watering does not supply enough for the 
wants of one class, but is about the proper | 
amount for another. 

Many plants are permanently injured by | 
water remaining in the saucer; others often | 
suffer from a bad selection of the soil. 

Some of our amateur florists fail with a | 
certain class of plants, of which the Begonia 
may be taken as a type, because they shower | 
the leaves with cold water, but for this 
very reason are eminently successful with 
another class, of which the Camellia will serve 
as a type. 

As a general rule, from which there are few | 
variations, the texture of the leaf may be 
taken as an index of their power to resist the 
application of water. Plants having porous, 
open or fleshy leaves covered with soft down | 
should be seldom, if ever, moistened, while 
those having glossy or hard leaves will do all 
the better if washed frequently. 

Our Ivies, Hoyas, and Cobeeas seem to laugh | 
at us after a good dashing, but the Begonias, 
Coleus and plants of the same class do not | 
appear to appreciate it. HortTIco.a. | 

Dielytra Spectabilis forcing ‘in | 
Spring.—Few plants are more useful for | 
forcing in early spring than Dielytra specta- 
bilis, but it is seldom grown to such perfection | 
as it might be. In going round a garden 
the other day in the neighborhood of London, | 
we observed some beautiful specimen plants 
in the conservatory, with the flower spikes | 
growing well up over the foliage. The | 
gardener informed us that, in order to produce | 
this result, he always started his plants in a 
dark cellar or other such structure, and when 
the flower spikes are a certain height they | 
are gradually inured to the light, when they | 
produce their beautiful racemes of flowers a 
good distance clear of the foliage, and the | 


| to cover over the charcoal is useful. 


margin, dark crimson zone. 
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effect such shat hove tne ental amongst 
a collection of other plants is very charming 
indeed.—The Gardener’s Record. 

Worms in Pots.—To avoid having worms 
in pots, the amateur has only to first bake the 
soil in an oven or over a hot fire, then rub it 
fine, water it, and put in the plant. The 
process of baking kills all worms or eggs 
which might develop. For pots which already 
| contain white worms, use either lime water or 
| a weak solution of carbolic acid and water. 

Tri-Color Geraniums.—tIn growing 
these favorite plants, amateurs will need to 
| remember a few hints suggested by experience. 
ea gardeners have this as their creed : 

1. A good, warm greenhouse. 

2. Plenty of light. 

3. A good thrifty plant to begin with. 

In making up the earth to put them in, 
take this as your composition : 

Turfy loam, two parts, well rotted; cow 
manure, one part, well rotted; coarse sand, 
one part. 

Mix all together by hand; use charcoal at 
the bottom for draining ; even dry rotten moss 
Plunge 
the pots in a bed of tan or leaves (a good 
bottom heat must be kept up constantly) ; 
keep the bed damp, water the plants spar- 
ingly, and never allow a drop of water to 
touch the foliage. 

This little item seems a very small matter, 
yet, with some gardeners, it is kept as a 
profund secret. 

The following is a good list of six varieties, 
of different shades of color: 

1. Sophia Dumaresque.— Broad golden 
Strong grower. 

2. Lady Cullum.—Broad rich leaf, dark 
zone, margined with scarlet and gold. 

3. Louisa Smith.—Green foliage, margined 
| with gold, and red dark zone. 

4. Mrs. Pollock.—Fine, large green leaf, 
overlaid by a beautiful bronze and red zone, 


edged with red, margin golden yellow. 


5. Sunset.—Golden margin, broad dark 
zone, shaded with scarlet. 

6. Italia Unita.—Leaves margined with 
white, bright carmine zone. 
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New antl Rare £Alantg, 


Purple Cone Flowers.—( Echinacea pur- 
purea)—A specimen of this plant, was culti- 
vated in 1873, in grounds of Department of 
Agriculture, at Washington, which from their 
report seemed to present features worthy of 
commendation to gardeners. “ Although some- 
what coarse in foliage, its large flower-heads | 
terminating the naked peduncles are quite | 
showy from the dark-purple, almost black, | 
conical center, and the numerous (10 to 15) 
light-purple pendent rays. These rays are | 
about 2 inches long by } inch wide. The | 
plant is vigorous and hardy, and is worthy of | 
trial in the flower-garden.”’ 

Dracena Amabilis. Introduced in 
England by Messrs. Veitch & Sons, and con- 
sidered one of the most distinct and handsome | 
yet obtained. Is of robust habit; leaves of 
a narrow linear lance-shaped figure, averaging 
from 2 feet to 2} feet in length, and from 4 
inches to 5 inches in breadth. The character 
of its variegations are of a splendid quality. 
The ground color of the leaf is of a bright, 
glossy green, which, as the plant grows, be- 
comes marked and suffused with pink and 
creamy white, the young leaves in large speci- 
mens being quite rough—a charming combi- 
nation of coloring, attractive not less for its 
intrinsic beauty, than for its distinctness and 
novelty. Was awarded the first prize as best 
new foliage plant at the recent International 
Exhibition, in Ghent. 

Daemonorops Palembranicus,—One 
of the most elegant of palms, and exceedingly 
appropriate for table decoration and other 
ornamental purposes. 








The leaves are broadly 
ovate, pinnate, consisting of numerous elon- 
gated segments, and they are supplied by leaf 
stalks, bearing numerous deflexed spines, 
which latter are thickened at the base. The 
young leaves are of a bright cinnamon brown, 
and the contrast between this warm color and 
the deep green of the matured leaves. renders 
the plants exceedingly beautiful during the 


period of their development. Is a native of 





| Java, and introduced into England by William 
| Bull. 

Maranta Seemannii.—aA desirable stove 
| decorative plant, of remarkably fine growth, 
| with leafy stems, and bold oblong ovate acu- 
/minate leaves, about a foot long, and nearly 
6 inches broad ; of a beautiful emerald green 
when young, and of a deeper green when 
|matured ; transversely ridged, but chiefly 
‘remarkable for their velvety lustre, which 
gives them a most pleasing effect. The 
midrib is hollowed out, and of a whitish color, 
while the under surtace is of a rich wine red, 
and this in the unrolled central leaves con- 
trasts finely with the rich lustrous green. It 
was found in Nicaragua, Central America, 


by the late Dr. Seemann, by whom living 


plants were sent to England, and are now in 
the possession of William Bull. 

A True Variegated Rose.—The Hud- 
son, N. Y., Republican notices the production 
of a new variegated rose by a florist of that 
city, and says that this is the second one al- 
lowed to come into bloom of the cuttings from 
which he is propagating this rare novelty. It 
has been named the “ Cora Macy,” after one 
of his daughters, and promises to become a 
flower of great beauty and value. This rose 
originated as a “sport” from an ordinary 
monthly rose of deep red color in Mr. Macy’s 
dooryard last season. It was transferred to his 
greenhouse and judiciously forced until several 
healthy plants have been obtained, and found 
true to color. The form and fragrance of the 
parent rose are fully preserved, while the leaves 
are all beautifully variegated in red and white, 
blending in the most perfect manner. 

Aralia Veitchii is regarded by Messrs. 
Veitch as entitled to the highest rank as an 
exhibition foliage plant, and as a dinner table 
decorative plant it is probably without a rival. 
The plant has a slender-growing, erect stem, 
furnished with handsome digitate leaves, com- 
posed of about eleven narrow linear clongated 
leaflets, which are distinctly wavy at the edge, 
of a dark, glossy green color on the upper sur- 
face, and dark red beneath. These standing 
out on their long, slender, but rigid petioles, 
have a remarkably elegant character. 
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A Cheap Journal, 





This number of THe HorTicuLTuRIst 
contains ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT sepa- 
rate articles and topics on gardening, ete. 
Every one is practical, is worth reading, and 
there is not a waste line which should be over- 


looked. Think of twelve such numbers a | 
year, and then realize fully how cheap the | 
price—one hundred items for sixteen cents, | 


less than a quarter of a cent, or a farthing 
each. 


Design for Cottage, 


The illustration of cottage, which appears 
in our frontispiece this month, is taken from a 
design by C. Arthur Totten, architect of this 
city, and is intended for a small cottage, or 
suburban residence. The exterior appearance 
of the house is decidedly tasty, while the in- 
terior arrangement is exceedingly convenient 
and sensible. A wide hall runs through the 
house, having a door in the rear, the main 
entrance being froma veranda. To the right 
are the dining room, 12 by 12 feet; and 
kitchen connecting, 12 by 11 feet. To the 
left is the parlor, 12 by 12 feet, with a large 
closet and storeroom behind. The china 
closet is in the hall under the stairs. On the 
second floor are three bed rooms, of same size 
as the rooms beneath ; and in the front part of 
the hall is a large closet for linen. The roof 


should be of slate, in fancy patterns, and the | 


siding laid in perpendicular lines for the upper 
part of the gables, the ends being cut in an 
ornamental pattern. The gables over the 
dining room and kitchen are filled in with a 
timber arch and brackets, the edges chamfered, 
the framing below showing half timbered. 
The gable over the parlor is obtuse, with or- 
namental brackets and panels, as before. The 
gables have finials, and dining room window, 
a projecting hood, with supporting brackets. 
The chimneys are carried up with projections 
in pressed brick. The effect of the whole is 
exceedingly pleasing, and the estimated cost 
of the building is only $2,200. 
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Report of Connecticut State Board of Agriculture, 
; 1874. 


We have received from T. S. Gold, Secre- 
tary, this volume, devoted exclusively to the 
| peculiarities of Connecticut agriculture. Its 
| contents relate more specially to the question 
|of manures, and the cure for sterility of soils, 
| and the discussions seem to have brought out 
/some valuable points as to the use of fish 
/guano. Prof. Johnson has also given some 
| very valuable statistics on commercial fertil- 
| izers. 


Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

. We should have acknowledged, ere this, the 
receipt of the Report of this Society for 1873. 
It is edited by O. S. Willey, and contains 
200 pages of reading, with much valuable in- 
| formation, and essays upon fruits and garden- 
ing in the State. It is a useful volume, and 
quite practical. 


Beurre @ Anjou Pear. 


We are glad of an opportunity to give 
additional testimony to the Beurre d’Anjou 
asa tree. Lately in our climate (Delaware) 
we have observed that grown on the diarf, 
it is not only earlier to come into bearing 
than the Duchess d’Angouleme, but also 
much more productive. In our climate 
(south of lat. 42 deg.) it is fully as deserving 
of extended planting as the Duchess, and we 
prefer it as a dwarf, to the same tree as a 
standard for early and profitable returns. 
We have trees that bore in second year 
from planting, while the Duchess in same 
soil was four years before it began to pro- 
duce. 

Gilt Edged. 

This has become a current expression, 
used to express anything unusually fine. 
We never supposed it could be applied to 
the pursuit of Pomology, but it seems to 
have been done, and in the following way: 
A fruit-grower in Western New York (as 
stated by E. Moody, of Lockport), took a 
quantity of Bartlett pears of prime quality 
and packed them in two similar barrels. 
The fruit in one barrel was carefully wrap- 
ped in pink tissue paper and the barrel 
| lined very neatly with the same. The fruit 
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in the other barrel was also carefully handled | 


and nicely packed, but not wrapped in tissue 
paper, nor the barrel lined with it. When 
sent to market the first barrel sold for $15, 
the other barrel brought $5. So much for 
the “ Gilt Edge.” 

Winter Pears. 

We wish this subject could be better ven- 
tilated. One grower thinks Winter Nelis 
best and most reliable—another advocates 
Duchesse de Bordeaux, while another brings 
the Josephine de Malines before public notice. 
All good, say we, but what of the Beurre 
d’ Aremberg? Is not that worth looking 
after? The Lawrence is our best favorite, 
but it does not keep long enough. What 


these late days—has it been forgotten so 
quick? Does the Doyenne du Comice prove 


a fine grower and productive? Who can | 
give the public worthy notes on the com-| 


parative merits of these for amateur planta- 


tion ? 
Conover’s Colossal Asparagus. 


This has now been well introduced into 
England, and tried with such success, that 
one gardener writes to the Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle, they find it “earlier for use, and also 
plants of the same age as the Giant are 
nearly double the size, so that it may be 
considered a valuable addition,” and yet our 
American scientific horticulturists who insist 
upon it that it is not a new variety, cannot 
for their lives tell why it is so much better, 


or account for its growing in poorer soil, yet | 
attaining double the growth in half the time | 


of the old sorts. 


Auction Sale of Plants. 


At a recent auction sale of plants by Mr. | 
Mitchell, near Southgate, England, some 


specimens reached most astonishing prices. 
For instance: Cattleya Mossiae, $73; Sar- 
racenia sp., $184; Sarracenia Drummondie 
alba, $157; Azalea stella, $52.50; Azalea 
chelsoni, $55; Hedaroma tulipifera, $80; 
Gleichenia rupestris, $99; Adiantum farley- 
ense, $27; Anthurium Scherzerianum, $330 ; 
Cocos Weddeliana, $145; Nepenthes san- 
guinea, $71; Nepenthes Hookeri, $130. 


Sadten Perfumes 
From all Indian flowers, essences are dis- 
tilled. The center of this manufacture is 
Ghazepore, a town situated on the north 
bank of the Ganges above Benares. The 
process is extremely simple. The petals are 


| placed in clay stills with twice their weight 


of water, and the produce is exposed to the 
fresh air for a night in open vessels. The 
next morning the attar is found congealed on 
the surface, and is carefully skimmed off. 
These essences would be very beautiful if 
they were pure, but the native distillers being 
but little skilled in their art, add sandal 
wood shaving to the flowers to facilitate the 
extraction of the attar, which thus becomes 


have the friends of Mount Vernon to say in | tainted with a heavy sandal wood flavor. 


Besides these essences, perfumed oils are also 
made with some of these flowers in the follow- 
ing way: 
Ginjelly oil seeds are placed in alternate 
| layers with fresh flowers in a covered vessel. 
The latter are renewed several times, after 
which the seeds are pressed and the oil pro- 
‘duced is found to have acquired the smell of 
‘the flowers. Musk, Civet, Ambergris, Spike- 
nard (Valeriana jutamadsi), Patchouly and 
Kus Kus, are also favorite perfumes with the 
| Indians. 
The last named which is the rhizome of the 


| Anatherun Muricatum, is made into mats 


and blinds, which being watered in the sun, 
give out a most pleasant odor.—Rimmell’s 
| Book of Perfumes. 


A Curious Fine, 
A market gardener living near London, 
was recently fined $20, and costs, for offering 
for sale in London, vegetables im a condition 
unfit for food. 
The Cost of Shade Trees in Paris. 

A Paris journal states that the annual cost 
of securing shade trees, flowers, and_ rare 
plants for the parks and public walks of Paris 
is as follows: Bots de Boulogne, keeping, 


| 387,000 franes; Bois de Vincennes, keeping, 


270,340 frances; squares, 545,220 franes ; 
cost of plants, flowers, etc., 40,000 franes ; 





expenses of the houses, 12,000 francs. Total, 
1,253,560 franes, or $250,000. 


— 
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Green Gage Plum. Origin of Name. 


The origin of this name is said by Notes | 
and Queries to be as follows: ‘The plum was 
brought into England about the middle of) 
the last century, by the Rev. John Gage, a 
Roman Catholic priest, connected with a | 
Monastery near Fontainebleau, France. The | 
laws of that time against Roman Catholic | 
priests were so severe, that Mr. Gage lived | 
abroad, but frequently visited his brother Sir | 
Thomas Gage, of Hengrave Hall, near Cold- 
ham, in the county of Suffolk, 5th baronet. 
In one of these visits he brought over from 
the garden of the Monastery, grafts of the | 
fruit which were cultivated in the garden at 
Hengrave Hall, and soon were spread through- 
out England. This story is vouched for to 
absolute accuracy. 
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Rose Ranquets, 


Cleopatra is said once to have purchased 


|roses for a banquet, on which occasion the 


floor of the apartment was covered with roses 
to the depth of a cubit, or 1} feet. 

Suetonius relates of Nero that he spent 
upwards of $150,000 at one supper in the 
purchase of roses. 

Horticultural Humbugs. 


The gardeners of England are considerably 


| puzzled over a new seed which is most as- 


tonishing in its merit, and of which the 
introducer claims the following qualities: 
Persian <Asparagus.—“ This is a new 


| and rare variety, surpassing all others for its 
| size, tenderness and delicacy. 


It is fit for 
table 3 months after planting; each seed at 


| this short season producing 3 stalks as large 


'as a candle, and will, during the year, pro- 


Sub- Rosa. 


The origin of this custom seems to date 
back as far as the 16th century, where it is 
mentioned by Newton in his “ Herba/l to the 
Bible in 1587,” as follows: “I will heere 
adde a common country custom that is used 
to be done with the rose. When pleasant 
and merry companions doe friendly meete to- 
gether to make goode cheere, as soone as their 
feast or banket is ended, they give faithfull 
promise mutually one to another, that whatso- 
ever hath been merrily spoken by any in that 
assembly, should be wrapped up in silence 
and not to be carried out of the doores. For 
the assurance and performance whereof, the 
tearme which they use is, that all things there 
saide must be taken as spoken under the Rose. 
Whereupon they use in their parlours and 
dining roomes to hang roses over their tables, 
to put the companie in memorie of secresie, 
and not rashly or indiscreetly to clatter and 
blab out what they heare. Likewise if they 
chaunce to shew any tricks, wanton, unshame- 
fast, immodest, or irreverent behaviour, either 


by word or deed, they protesting that all was | 
. ° | 
spoken under the rose, do give a strait charge | 


and pass a covenant of silence and secrecy 
with the hearers, that the same shall not be 
blowne abroad, nor tattled in the streets 
among any others,” 


‘country or soil.” 
| put that out was successful or not, he has a 
| smart rival in America, who has been admir- 


_very agreeable and desirable perfume ! 
| said sharp soi-disant florist had with him the 
| veritable Simon pure seed growing very 


duce at least half a bundle. It is fit for use 
all the year except the winter months; is not 
susceptible to frost, and will grow in any 
Whether the genius who 


| ably successful in selling another humbug, viz. : 


The Arctic Morning Glory. The tollowing 
story we tell on the authority of Messrs. 
Briggs Bros.: ‘Late last fall a plausible 


| appearing, farmer-like man, made his appear- 
| ance in this city and vicinity offering seeds of 


the Arctic Morning Glory. The great feature 
of this new rara avis of flowering plants, con- 
sists in its being naturally scented with a 


The 


thickly out of a piece of sponge, to exhibit to 
and convince the most skeptical of the truth 
of his assertions. Of course he kept away 
from ws, as he knew his customers by his 
previous experience. One, and the most 
current of his stories was, that he had several 
acres of it growing on his farm at Astoria, 
N. Y., that it was recently imported from the 
regions of ice and reindeer, and, consequently, 


| very hardy—was totally unlike any other 


Morning Glory, and, taking all its virtues 
|into consideration, it was the rarest novelty 
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ever imported, and all for the low considera- 


tion of ten cents per packet. His most fertile 
field of operations was in the large workshops 
and stores. Nearly all his customers indulged 
in two packets, as it was so cheap as well as 
rare. 
handsome sum we believe, as we know that 
he took about $40 out of one large establish- 
ment alone, and, as he canvassed the business 
portion of the city thoroughly (as well as 
expeditiously), he must have been well satis- 
fied with the results of his labor. The seed 
he imposed upon his customers proved to be 
the common garden Radish. 
procedure consisted in filling a sponge with 
seed, and, after sprouting it by means of hot 
water, etc., to perfume it sufficiently to give 
weight to his story. When last heard from 


he was visiting eastern cities, and there dis- | 


playing his wonderful phenomenon.” 


Where, oh where, is the Department of Agri- | 
Here | 


culture, or our enterprising seedsmen. 


is a fine chance for that Versian Asparagus. | 


How Dr. Torrey became a Botanist. 


The late Dr. John Torrey, the distin- 


guised scientist, is said to have first acquired a | 


taste for scientific pursuits in the following 
remarkable manner :—His father held some 
official station which required him to visit the 
prisons of the city of New York, and the lad 
frequently accompanied the parent on these 
tours of inspection. In the old State Prison, 
which at that early day was somewhere about 
Twenty-third street,and situated in the country, 
they found a man in the office of the superin- 
tendent who had been condemned to serve out 
a short term, but was generally believed to have 
been innocent of any offence, This prisoner was 
taken into the office to keep the books. He was 
a man of learning, and especially a fine botanist. 
Whenever young Torrey appeared at the 
prison the bookkeeper would point out from 
the window some plants growing in the vacant 
lots opposite, and ask the boy to go and fetch 
them ; the two then sat down in the office to 
analyze and dissect the specimens, presenting 
the curious spectacle of a prisoner in convict’s 
costume teaching a well dressed boy. The 
lad never forgot the lessons, and from the 


That he must have netted a very | 


His plan of 
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taste thus acquired dates his application to the 
| study of botany, in which science he was destined 
to achieve the most distinguished success. 
A Fine Park, 

In a recent issue of Lippincott’s Magazine, 
appeared a commendatory notice of the success- 
ful efforts of Robert Morris Copeland, in 
developing fine architectural and landscape 
effects wherever he had fully opportunity to 
| carry out his plans. 

The plan of Ridley Park was confided 
‘to him. He knew well how to compose his 
picture, arranging the groves and lakes in the 
/most beautiful sequence, leaving sites for fine 
| houses in the manner of pedestals for beautiful 
| statues, and shading with discreet and natural 
| veils the more utilitarian and prosaic features 
| of the scene. He already had much experience 
in the laying out of towns on novel plans adapt- 
ed to the situation. His improvement of parts 
of Newport had elevated his name into very 
| proud notoriety. At Martha’s Vineyard he 
built a summer village known as Oak Bluffs ; 





| on Long Island he designed a beautiful city 
/of summer worship for the Methodists, half 


encampment and half metropolis—a very Jeru- 
salem for loveliness; he established and de- 
signed an ornamental village on the seashore 
| at Duxbury, near Boston ; and planned another 
|near Grantville, on the Boston and Albany 
/railroad. He was also the author of an in- 
| genious public plan for the improvement of 
| Boston with a constellation of small parks and 
pleasure grounds, skillfully arranged in the 
portions where land is cheapest and most 
available. Even in his temporary residence 
at Ridley, the restless itch of artistic skill 
did not permit him to leave the place without 
changing an eyesore into a master-piece. A 
little judicious rustic work transformed the 
farm-house assigned for his residence into a 
beautiful vine-clad chalet, and he surrounded 
it with spacious and rare flower beds, which 
look like cathedral windows lying on the 
|ground. The railway station, even at Ridley 
Park is a novel and interesting piece of archi- 
tecture, bridging the whole breadth of the 
road, provided with elevators for the baggage, 
and fancifully sheeted with slate. 
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Alopular Science. 


Effects of Sulphate of Tron on Vege- 
tation.—Experiments, with this substance 
diluted, have been made within the circle of 
our own knowledge, and uniformly resulted 
favorably. We observe that a French scien- 
tist, M. Eusebe Gris, has been making detailed 
experiments, and finds the following definite 
conclusions: That the salt is a stimulating 
manure; that it presents no danger when 
intelligently applied ; that its action is evident 
upon the coloring principle of leaves; that 
from its cheapness a few cents’ worth is suffi- 
cient to treat hundreds of plants ; that it might 
be applied to cultivation on a large scale, and 
especially to the cultivation of fruit. His 
manner of applying the sulphate is as follows : 
A solution of two drachms to one quart of 
water is made, and with this the plants, pre- | 
viously placed in the shade, are watered. It 
is presumed that the earth surrounding the 
plant is moist; if this is not the case, a more 
dilute solution must be used. The solution 
may be applied daily for five or six days; 
about two and a-half ounces are sufficient for 
each watering of an ordinary-sized plant, as a 
calceolaria. Plants which have become sickly, 
colorless, and etiolated, will, under this treat- 
ment, quickly recover a full green color, give 
finer flowers, send forth more vigorous shoots, 
and generally show the good effects of the 
tonic. 

Effects of Potash in Curing the 
Cracking of Pears,.—tThe effects of lime, 
phosphate and potash, as indeed all mineral 
fertilizers, are always beneficial to trees, but it 
is a new idea to learn, as thus stated by a 
correspondent of The Gardener's Monthly, 
that potash and lime will cure cracking of pears. 
Pears do not crack when the soil is sufficiently 
supplied with lime and potash ; and they crack | 
most where those salts are deficient. Com- 
mon wood ashes contain those salts, nearly in | 
the quantity and proportions that pear trees | 
on such soil require—forty per cent. of potash | 
and thirty per cent. of lime. Reasoning from 
hese facts, I applied wood ashes at the rate | 


| fruit had formed and cracked. 


of four hundred bushels to the acre, after the 
Many of them 
healed up and made perfect fruit the same 
ssason, others not until the next season. A 
friend, at my suggestion, applied it heavily to 
a favorite Butter pear tree in his own garden 
for several years in succession, and has had for 
several years perfect and delicious pears, and 
I will guarantee it to cure any case, where 
the ashes are fairly and abundantly applied. 

I was told by an experienced hand that I 
would kill the trees; but on the contrary, I 
cured them. Therefore, do not be afraid; if 
one application will not suffice, give them a 
larger dose next year. 

A moist atmosphere undoubtedly encourages 
the growth of the tree and fruit, while the 
insufficiency of proper food prevents the per- 
fection of either; hence, cracked fruit and 
‘rough old bark.” 

Tropical Vegetation.—A Panama paper 
gives a striking illustration of the vigor and 
rapidity of vegetation in the tropics, by refer- 
ring to the bushes and trees growing in the 
ruins of the burnt Aspinwall hotel at Panama. 
It is scarcely more than two years since this 
conflagration occurred, and yet there are now 
growing within the walls trees at least 30 feet 
in height. They belong to what are called 
trumpet trees (Cecropia), and the branches 
are said to be crowding out of the highest doors 
and windows. 

Diseases of the Potato. — A series of 
experiments made by Professor Ville, in 
France, show that the diseases that attack the 
potato are in part the result of a deficiency in 
the supply of potash in the soil. For five 
years in succession the Professor planted 
potatoes in the same soil without any fertilizer ; 
to other plots of ground he added fertilizers 
that did not contain potash. In all these cases 
the fruit became diseased in the month of 
May, while on the other plots where potash 
was supplied in sufficient quantity, the plants 
were healthy and yielded an excellent product. 

A Covering of Snow as a Protection 
against Frost.—Ebermayer gives, in his 
recent work on the influence of the forests, a 
table of observations, showing the temperature 
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of the earth covered by snow during the very | is indulged that a discovery has been made 
cold weather of December, 1871, in Bavaria. | which will prove of great interest and value 
On the 8th and 12th of December the tem- | to agriculture, as well as to the paper-making 
perature of the air at Vienna fell to minus | industry. 
26-8° Fahrenheit, while the temperature of | A Chameleon Planz,—A puzzle, says 
the earth beneath the snow was no lower than Land and Water, for horticulturists has been 
plus 33-5°, and four feet below it was 428° | forwarded by the French Bishop of Canton to 
So long as the snow lies, the variations of | the Jardin d’Acclimatation in Paris, in the 
temperature under the earth’s surface are very | shape of a plant which is a conspicuous speci- 
slight, and hence the snow itself is the very | men of the wonderful art possessed by the 
best protection of seeds, young plants and | Chinese of leading nature astray. 
other vegetation against frost. | tent with improving on the human foot, and 
Effects of Gas in Plants. — Herr | producing pollard oaks, apparently of hoary 
Boehm, of Vienna, has been experimenting on | antiquity, in China bowls, they have succeeded 
the influence of coal gas on the roots of plants. | in growing a plant which changes color three 
The evil effect has generally been attributed | times a day. 
to the gas which leaks from the pipes, or the! Effect of Street Gas upon Vegetation. 
coal tar which oozes from the joints of the | —By a series of experiments upon the effect 
pipes, impregnating the soil, and rendering it of gas upon different species of trees, by 


Not con- 


black and fetid. According to M. Boehm, 
the latter is the true cause, and the remedy 
suggested is to enclose the gas pipe in a second 
tube, open at the end, so that a current of air 
may circulate around the gas main. 
Ozone.—<According to observations made 
in Germany, the average of ozone is nearly 
double on snowy days, and is considerably 


greater on rainy days than it is on clear days. | 


Fog is unfavorable to its production, but a 
driving snow storm greatly promotes. Cold 
winds bring more than hot winds. As a dis- 
infectant, no fluid acts more positively in 
decomposing and dispersing offensive sub- 
stances. D. Fox quotes Schienbein as saying 
that ‘air containing one three million and 
forty thousandth of ozone, is capable of dis- 
infecting its own volume of air filled with the 
effuvia evolved in one minute from 4 oz. of 
highly putrid flesh. 

Manufacture of Paper from Hop 
Stalks.—M. Jourdeil, of the department of 


Messrs Spiith and Meyer, in the botanical 
gardens in Berlin, it has been found that when 
the gas is brought into contact with the roots 
of trees for considerable length of time, in 
quantities however small, though some trees 
are able to withstand this influence longer than 
| others, yet all must finally succumb, and will 
at last sicken and die. The influence is much 
less active during the winter, when the root- 
lets have become woody, than during the 
period of growth in the summer, when they 
are young and tender, and are therefore in a 
better condition to absorb the gas. 

Fungus in California.—D. J. Strent- 
zel, in the California Horticulturist, states, 
that two years ago, in the orchards along the 
Sacramento river, was first observed the ex- 
| tended growth of a new fungus, or lichen, on 
| peach trees, covering the fruit in ash-colored 
blotches, and the ends of growing shoots in 
‘detached masses, spreading from a cottoney 
| tuft of a growing germ. The leaves on the 





the Cote d’Or, in France, has recently sub- | affected part drop off later in the season, and the 
mitted to a congress of paper-makers of that | end ofthe shoot generally dries up. The growth 
country an invention, or rather a series of | of the fruit is not apparently checked, but the 
inventions, for separating and using the textile | thin-skinned varieties, on ripening, get a puck- 
material which envelops the stalk of the hop, | ered up, pocky, disgusting appearance. The 
in the manufacture of paper. The experi- | earliest varieties are most affected ; the yellow, 
ments with this new fiber have already reached | among them the Crawford, not somuch. None 
some remarkable results, and great confidence | was noticed on the Snow Peach. 
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